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To the Editors of the Evening Post :— 


There are bright spots in the darkness of war. 


common humanity. They have been commem- 


a 
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WAITING. 


Deeds of mercy by an enemy shed lustre on our ee we wait! October’s sun 


orated in the heroic song of Homer, and have T 
been eagerly caught and honored in every age 
by the human heart. They bid us hope, too, 


aped the woods with yellow leaves ;— 
d us victory should be won 
Ere Autumn bound her harvest sheaves. 


that the present contest grows, in part, out of Our straggling nation groans and strives ! 


mutual misapprehension of the purposes and 


Brave hearts who never knew retreat 


spirit of the two sections of the country arrayed Upon her altars lay their lives 


against each other. 


The following lines were written by a lady of 
Stockbridge, and commemorate an incident 
very touching and beautiful, which rests upon 
the best authority, and which ought to be 


known. 


Colonel Mulligan refused his parole at Lex- 
ington, and his wife resolved to share his cap- 


And still our record stands, Defeat. 


We give our treasures, silver, gold, 
And wealth is poured, a shining flood, 
Nor brothers, lovers, sons withhold 
. From battle’s red baptism of blood. 


Yet trail disgraced our Stripes and Stars ! 
In vain our heroes strive and die; 


tivity. Accordingly she left her infant, fourteen | Exultant wave the odious bars, 


months old, in the care of one of the strongest 
Becessionist women in the town. That woman 


And traitors shout the victor-cry. 


mssumed the charge of the little child, and | We give our gold! we keep our sin! 


dressed it in the captured American flag. 


Tue fight had ceased! The cannon’s roar 
Was silent on Missouri’s shore ; 
The leader and his band so brave 


Had turned from walls they could not save— 


When voice was heard of sore lament, 
A mother o’er her baby bent, 

And fast the bitter tears were shed 
That fell upon his little head : 


“Thy father yields his post and sword, 
But rebels shall not have his ‘ word ;’ 
In prison rather ling’ring lie, 

Than yield the right to fight and die! 


*€ And faithful love shall follow there, 
His hard captivity to share: 
But thee, my boy ! such fate for thee ! 
Like fettered cherub thus to be! 


“To pine in loathsome, poisoned air, 
To dwell in dungeon damp and bare, 
Oh! better far, for thee, my blest, 
Beneath the daisied turf to rest.” 


The words her lips are scarcely past, 
When round her, arms are kindly cast ; 
A foeman’s wife, with pitying face, 
The mother and the child embrace. 


With glowing cheek, with brimming eyes, 
** Give me thy son!” she earnest cries ; 

“ And haste thee! for the moments press— 
They spare thee but a brief caress!” 


She’s gone! and other care shall shield 
The all-unconscious happy child; 

Who laughs when glitt’ring foemen come, 
And shouts at roll of hostile drum. 


But still his friend with instinct true 
Has robed him in his red and blue! 
And—mantle fit—has o’er him thrown 
The flag ’neath which the boy was born ! 





We turn the hunted bondman back! 
We fast and pray that freedom win, 
Only for white men—not for black ! 


God calleth such a fast “ accursed !” 
Help us, O God, our path to see! 

Strike the bold stroke of duty first, 

And trusting, leave results to thee ! 


EARL RUSSELL. 


At grimy Newcastle, the city of coal, 

Where diggers of Wallsend to opulence hus- 
tle, 

They think it a capital thing on the whole 

To get up a festival sacred to Russell. 


In autumn all manner of animals bray hard, 
Just while there’s a lull of political bustle, 
But, though good on gorillas are Spurgeon and 

Layard, 
— they are not at all equal to Rus- 
sell. 


Delightful to hear his “ tall talk” on Reform— 
How well he remembers that terrible tussle ! 
He was either the pilot that weathered the 


storm, 
Or the fly on the wheel. Now, which was it, 
Earl Russell ? 


He grieves that America wont take advice, 
Which he’s ready to give,—and he fears that 
the fuss ’1l 
End in catastrophes not at all nice, 
Unless they will listen to clever Earl Russell. 


Let England rejoice, for the ‘old Russell 
stump ” 
(See the rhymes of Tom Moore) gives us 
statesmen of muscle ; 
And no one need care for the future a dump 
While our Foreign Affairs are directed by 
Russell. 





—Press. 


—Independent. 
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From The National Review. 

DR. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES AND 

ELSIE VENNER. ‘ 
Elsie Venner; a Romance of Destiny. %, 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. Cambridge and 

London: Macmillan and Co. 

In one of his earlier essays, Mr. Marti- 
neau illustrates the shadowy and inchoate 
perceptions which in many minds supply the 
place of fixed and definite convictions, by 
reference to the stage direction in a certain 
German drama, in which Adam is repre- 
sented as crossing the stage, * going to be 
created.” We have much the same feeling 
in the perusal of many American works. 
The literature of the United States has as 
yet scarcely a substantive existence: it 
passes before us “ going to be created.” Its 
best works are scarcely more than a promise 
of excellence, the precursors of an advent, 
shadows cast before; and, like most shad- 
ows, they are too vague and ill-defined, too 
fluctuating and easily distorted into gro- 
tesque forms, to enable us to discriminate 
accurately the shape from which they are 
flung. We speak especially of creative and 
original literature, of poetry and fiction, of 
art in its widest sense, and of criticism which 
.can no more exist apart from the contempo- 
raneous production of great works of art 
than vision can exist without light. Indeed, 
the absence of great critics in America 
would of itself furnish sufficient indirect 
evidence—if direct evidence were wanting— 
of the absence of creative literary genius. 
According to Dr. Holmes, “ Nature, when 
she invented, manufactured, and patented 
her authors, contrived to make critics out of 
the chips that were left.” Authors, there- 
fore, are the necessary condition of critics. 
The latter are chips of the same block ; and 
if the material be sound and good in the 
one, it will be so also in the other. They 
are homoousian, to adopt a theological word. 
When criticism is at a low ebb, in any com- 
munity that has attained the reflective stage, 
it is because art is not ata high one. The 
stream cannot ascend higher than its source. 
In other departments than the belles lettres, 
American literature shows to less disadvan- 
tage. In law, in history, in divinity, in even 
speculation, she occupies a respectable place. 
The names of Kent and Story and Wheaton, 
of Prescott, Bancroft, and Motley, of Chan- 
ning and Parker, of Bushnell and Emerson, 
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would occupy a distinguished rank in any 
literature. American life is essentially prac- 
tical; and literature with a bearing on af- 
fairs, has at once scope and stimulus. The 
first business of a young society is to organ- 
ize itself; the great work of a free and self- 
governing society is administration. Stud- 
ies, therefore, which have to do with social 
organization, and with the institutions and 
laws, which are the channels and regulators 
of social life, will flourish in such a people. 
The habits of local self-government which 
the parish, municipal, state, and federal in- 
stitutions of the country foster, afford the 
materials and create the necessity of judicial 
science. Acquaintance with modern politi- 
cal life throws essential light upon past pol- 
itics, that is, on history, and receives light 
from it in return. To this circumstance 
probably, acting upon an hereditary charae- 
ter formed in the English struggles for free- 
dom, America owes its really great jurists 
and its respectable historians, no less than 
its orators and statesmen. For we must not 
allow Polk and Buchanan and Marcy and 
Cass to lead us into forgetfulness that, at no 
distant date, America had its Clay and Cal- 
houn and Webster. Oratory, statesmanship, 
jurisprudence, and history,—these are the 
natural product of the action of American 
circumstances and inherited character upon 
the higher intellect of the nation. The 
strongly marked speculative and religious 
tendencies of the American mind are in part 
the contrasted effects of the same cause. 
The first settlers, Puritans to start with, and 
thrown face to face with nature and its won- 
derful forces, compelled to strive with and 
subdue the forest and the torrent, felt them- 
selves very near to God,—startled by his 
presence. They were religious, as the 
mountaineer and sailor, and those who lead 
a life encompassed by perils and deliver- 
ances, are religious. The same feeling still 
characterizes the Western settler. On the 
other hand, in the great cities of New Eng- 
land and the Northern States, religion is a 
relief sought from the wearing monotony 
of business, or a counter-excitement against 
its excitements. Where religion is, philoso- 
phy, in some form or other, is sure to be; 
just as where artis, we shall find, when the 
first stage of instinctive creation is past, 
criticism. Philosophy, indeed, is the cri- 
tique of religion. Both are engaged on the 








same transcendent themes, before which the 
one bows down in reverent humility, ex- 
claiming, “ Such knowledge is too wonder- 
ful for me,” while the other seeks with not 
less reverence, to know. Speculation and 
worship have alike their origin in won- 
der, exciting awe and stimulating curiosity. 
The cherubim and the seraphim render their 
differing homage to Him who, while He is 
Love, is also Light in which there is no dark- 
ness, 

These causes, which have naturally and 
obviously given Americans an honorable 
place in law, in oratory, and in history, and 
which have as naturally, though not so ob- 
viously, conspired, with the accidents of in- 
dividual genius, in the production among 
her of great divines and acute and original 
thinkers,—the causes which have so operated 
have been fatal, or at least have militated 
against the growth of imaginative literature 
of the brightest order. That the poet is 
born, and not made, is, as it is commonly 
understood, a far more questionable saying 
than that poetry grows, and isnot made. It 
is a spontaneous product, requiring, indeed, 
pruning and culture, not a manufacture. 
The hurry and bustle in which the Ameri- 
cans, as a nation, live, the rough conflict 
with outward things in which, of necessity, 
they are engaged, do not allow them to wait 
for the germination and unfolding of those 
seeds of thought from which every great 
imaginative work must spring. The ground 
must lie fallow to be productive, and the 
Americans never let their ground lie fallow. 
A poetic conception must have lain long in 
the mind before it develops its own intrinsic 
character, and surrounds itself with suita- 
ble external relations. It is first there as a 
faint suggestion of a truth in, or soon as- 
suming, symbolic form,—parable, allegory, 
narrative,—surrounding itself, by a sort of 
elective affinity of ideas, with appropriate 
imagery, circumstances, and action. The 
thought and its outward shape grow together: 
they are one and inseparable; the idea being 
apprehended only as it slowly bodies itself 
forth, and then only complete when its outer 
habitation is complete. For this, as for all 
things which involve the operation of facul- 
ties in a great degree independent of the 
will, time is necessary. Pressure cannot be 
put on to hasten the work. Hence it is that 
aman, even of the highest faculties, can no 
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more say, “Go to; I will make @ great 
poem, or fiction, or painting,” than he can 

» “Go to; I will make a religion,” 
Leisure and tranquil contemplation are es- 
sential; and it is for these that American 
life affords the least scope. Nor does the 
country possess those associations on which 
the imagination loves to feed. As Dr, 
Wendell Holmes himself more than half 
hints, the “‘ common New England life ” isa 
“Jean, impoverished life, in distinction from 
a rich and suggestive one.” “There is no 
sufficient flavor of humanity in the soil out 
of which we grow.” What America has of 
romantic interest runs back to other and 
perishing races. With a single illustrious 
exception, the only fictions which are indig- 
inous to the country, which are in any sense 
racy of the soil, are Cooper’s stories of the 
red men. The only poem of which the 
same can be predicated, with any plausibil- 
ity even, is Longfellow’s Hiawatha. They 
confirm what we have said ; for though these 
stories and the poem are American in scen- 
ery and incident, they are American in the 
ethnologist’s sense, and not Anglo-American. 
They might have been written on either side 
of the Great Lakes. Once clear of the 
hunting-grounds and the wigwam, Mr. 
Cooper sinks to the level of Mr. G. P. R. 
James as an imitator of Scott; and Mr. 
Longfellow—we will not say to that of Dr. 
Charles Mackay—but to that of an ingenious 
experimenter in verse, filled with graceful 
European culture, and fresh from the Euro- 
pean schools. The greatest of American 
novelists—Nathaniel Hawthorne—confesses, 
or rather complains, that America will not 
grow romances. He feels or fancies himself 
obliged to transport even his fertile genius 
to a foreign soil, before it will bring forth 
its maturest fruit. He may indeed be cited 
against his own theory. The Scarlet Letter, 
The House with Seven Gables, The Blythe- 
dale Romance rise up in protest against his 
doctrine. But Mr. Hawthorne is the pro- 
verbial “ one swallow.” He is the solitary 
exception to his own rule; and he may very 
well, under the circumstances, stand excused 
for having, with characteristic modesty, 
overlooked that exception. The only other 
|illustrious name which could be appealed 
to against us is that of Washington Irving. 
But Washington Irving was not an Ameri- 
can. We admit that, by an accident which 
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we cannot account for, and for which we are 
not responsible, he was born in America. 
He was really, however, an Englishman ; 
and not even a modern Englishman, but an 
Englishman of the time of Queen Anne, a 
contemporary of Addison and Steele; and 
in tastes, culture, and style, belongs to the 
Kit-Cat Club. In poetry, the case is even 
worse. The names of Longfellow, Bryant, 
Lowell, and Whittier, bring to our minds 
much touching or generous sentiment, and 
satiric or fantastic humor, clothed in fitting 
verse ; but they only prove that America as 
yet caret vate sacro. Edgar Allan Poe, in- 
finitely lower in many respects, exceeds 
them all in intensity, and makes the nearest 
approach to genius. The truth is, that 
American literature, apart from that of Eng- 
land, has no separate existence; any more 
than Belgian or Swiss literature has a sepa- 
rate €xistence as distinguished from that of 
France. The United States have yet to sign 
their intellectual Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. They are mentally still only a prov- 
ince of this country. They import their lit- 
erature ready made. Any one who will look 
at the columns of almost any American 
newspaper will see how completely this is 
the case. The stories of Bulwer and Dick- 
ens, of Thackeray and Trollope, even of the 
thrilling authors who supply the London 
Journal or Family Herald with its weekly 
banquet of horrors, fill the broadsheets of 
the United States. This circumstance co- 
operates with the others which we have de- 
scribed to depress home talent. The mar- 
ket is glutted with better and cheaper (be- 
cause stolen) articles from abroad. In the 
end, however, honesty would be the better 
policy. In literature, the principle of pro- 
tection to native industry has a proper appli- 
cation. A law of international copyright 
would do something to give America a na- 
tional literature, the natural outcome and 
feeder of a vigorous national life. 

Before speaking briefly of the work which 
is named at the head of this article, we must 
say a few words of Dr. Holmes himself. If, 
as some advocates of the doctrine of hered- 
itary transmission maintain, it is impossible 
to understand a man without having known 
his ancestors up, at least, to the second gen- 
eration backwards, it is impossible thor- 
oughly to appreciate a work of art without 
knowing something of the artist. There are 
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few cultivated English readers to whom The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table requires an 
introduction. The book so named, with its 
successor, The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table, has been widely read and much ad- 
mired in this country. They have, we be- 
lieve, achieved an unbounded popularity at 
home, not without reason. Dr. Holmes is 
indisputably and above all an entertaining 
writer. He thinks, and he can express his 
thought articulately. He flashes upon you 
an ingenious suggestion, or a whimsical par- 
adox, clothed in fantastic guise, and without 
giving you time to pause upon the truth it 
contains, or to reflect even whether what 
seems so plausible is true presents you with 
another and another in endless sequence. 
The general effect is somewhat kaleidoscopic. 
It suits, we suppose, the rapid hurry of the 
American mind, which cannot delay upon 
anything, but which glances quickly over a 
thousand things ; which is curious, but has 
its curiosity easily sated; which propounds 
countless questions, and is contented with 
the first plausible reply. Another source of 
Dr. Holmes’ American popularity lies, no 
doubt, in the circumstance that he is a man 
of varied culture, accomplished in no ordi- 
nary degree; and that he addresses a peo- 
ple among whom a certain low average of 
education is universal, but among whom a 
high order of cultivation is rare. His writ- 
ings abound in pleasant hints, stimulative to 
curiosity, of regions of thought and litera- 
ture into which his readers have never pen- 
etrated; and they agreeably enlarge, though 
by fitful glimpses, which rapidly close in, the 
mental horizon of the great body of subscrib- 
ers to the Atlantic Monthly. But though 
enriched with European culture, Dr. Holmes 
is essentially an American. Rub the var- 
nish off the Russian, and the Tartar is seen 
beneath. There is the exaggerated provin- 
cialism of sentiment, the confusion of extent 
of territory with national greatness, of dem- 
ocratic equality with personal freedom, which 
characterize the typical American. There 
are few Englishmen who will be able to read 
such passages as the following without a 
smile. The professor speaks at the break- 
fast-table. 

“A young fellow, born of good stock, in 
one of the more thoroughly civilized portions 
of these United States of America, bred in 
good principles, inheriting a social position 
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which makes him at his ease everywhere, 
means sufficient to educate him thoroughly 
without taking away the stimulus to vigorous 
exertion, and with good opening in some 
honorable path of labor, is the finest sight 
our private satellite has had the opportunity 
of inspecting on the planet to which she be- 
longs.” 


After pointing out the great superiority of 
the young American over the young Greek, 
much in the spirit in which Mr. Hannibal 
Chollop combated the assertion of the Spar- 
tan Portico (a tri-weekly journal) that the 
ancient Athenians went ahead of the pres- 
ent Loco-foco Ticket, Dr. Holmes proceeds 
with almost lyrical enthusiasm :— 


* Never since man came into this atmos- 
we” of oxygen and azote was there anything 
ike the condition of the young American of 
the nineteenth century. Having in posses- 
sion, or in prospect, the best part of half a 
world, with all its climates and soils to choose 
from ; equipped with wings of fire and smoke 
that fly with him day and night, so that he 
counts his journey, not in miles, but in de- 
grees, and sees the seasons change as the 
wild fowl sees them in his annual flight ; 
with huge leviathans always ready to take 
him on their broad backs, and push behind 
them with their pectoral or caudal fins the 
waters that seam the continent or separate 
the hemispheres; heir of all old civiliza- 
tions, founder of that new one which, if all 
the prophecies of the human heart are not 
lies, is to be the noblest as it is to be the last ; 
isolated in space as from the races that are 
governed by dynasties whose divine right 
grows out of human wrong, yet knit into the 
most absolute solidarity with mankind of all 
times and places by the one great thought 
he inherits as his national birthright ; free 
to form and express his opinions on almost * 
every subject, and assured that he will soon * 
acquire the last franchise which men with- 
hold from men,—that of stating the laws of 
his Spiritual Being, and the beliefs he ac- 
cepts without hindrance, except from clearer 
views of truth,—he seems to want nothing 
for a large, wholesome, noble, beneficent life. 
In fact, the chief danger is that he will think 
the whole planet is made for him, and forget 
that there are some possibilities left in the 
débris of the Old-World civilization which 
deserve a respectful treatment at his hands.” 


We grant the young American “ the wings 
of fire and smoke ” and “ huge leviathans ” 
with “broad backs” and “ pectoral or cau- 
dal fins,”—that is, ill-made railroads and ex- 


* The italics are our own. 
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| plosive steamboats, and a vast territory to 


traverse in these insecure conveyances. We 
may also grant that his “chief danger,” as 
with all half-educated persons, lies in that 
boastful self-exaggeration, which is the re- 
sult of complete ignorance, or only superfi- 
cial knowledge of past history and foreign 
lands. But we deny the justice of the ad- 
vantage attributed to America in the follow- 
ing passage :-— 


‘«‘¢T doubt if we have more practical free- 
dom in America than they have in England,’ 
Isaid. ‘An Englishman thinks as he likes 
in religion and politics. Mr. Martineau spec- 
ulates as freely as ever Dr. Channing did, 
and Mr. Bright is as independent as Mr. 
Seward.’ 

‘¢ ¢ Sir,’ said he, ‘it isn’t what a man thinks 
or says, but when and where and to whom 
he thinks and says it. A man with a flint 
and steel striking sparks over a wet blanket 
is one thing, and striking them over a tinder- 
box is another. The free Englishman is born 
under protest ; he lives and dies under pro- 
test,—a tolerated but not a welcome fact. 
Is not freethinker a term of reproach in Eng- 
land? The same idea in the soul of an Eng- 
lishman, who struggled up to it and still holds 
it antagonistically, and in the soul of an 
American to whom it is congenital and spon- 
taneous, and often unrecognized save as an 
element blended with all his thoughts,—a 
natural movement like the drawings of his 
breath, or the beatings of his heart,—is a 
very different thing.’ ” 


A quasi-conservative like Mr. Seward is 
certainly not an appropriate parallel to Mr. 
Bright. Mr. Sumner would be more to the 
point. If Mr. Bright, after one of his tirades 
against the aristocracy in the House of Com- 
mons, were smitten down from behind with 
a leaded cane,—say by Lord John Manners, 
—we might admit that liberty of speech in 
England and America were on the same level, 
Mr. Martineau speculates a great deal more 
freely than ever Dr. Channing did. To step 
outside the recognized sects, we doubt wheth- 
er Professor Newman has ever experienced 
that same complication of petty annoyances 
and persecutions which Theodore Parker de- 
scribes in the sermons in which he gives 
“ Some Account of his Ministry,” as directed 
against himself in that 4u¢a2dc yjc, that centre 
of the universe, Boston, Mass. Mr. Holy- 
oake, on the whole, has had an easier time of it 
than Elijah Lovejoy. The two thinkers who 
| have most widely influenced cultivated Eng- 
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lish society in all ranks, Thomas Carlyle and 
John Stuart Mill, are certainly not remark- 
able either for political or for theological or- 
thodoxy. But our purpose is not to discuss 
this question with Dr. Holmes, but simply 
to establish and illustrate the ultra-Ameri- 
canism which characterizes him. So far from 
admitting with him, however, that “‘ America 
is the only place where man is full-grown,” 
we contend that in America we have not the 
full-grown man, but only the over-grown boy. 
There is the boastful self-exaggeration, the 
inability of taking fair measure of its capac- 
ities and attainments as compared with those 
of its contemporaries and predecessors, which 
mark a people that has not yet cut its wis- 
dom-teeth. The products of the American 
mind have no mellowness; there is a crude 
acidity about them. With all his intensely 
American feeling, however, Dr. Holmes is 
unable to make any advance towards the cre- 
ation of a specifically American literature. 
He no sooner puts pen to paper than he be- 
comes imitative. Asin Washington Irving 
we have the revivification of the Spectator 
school of literature, as in Cooper we see only 
the pale and watery reflection of Walter 
Scott, soin Dr. Holmes we have an Ameri- 
can edition (expurgated) of Montaigne and 
Rabelais and Sterne. The modern work of 
English literature which the “ Aristocrat ” 
and the “ Professor ” at the breakfast-table 
at once called to mind,—as much, perhaps, 
in the way of contrast as in the way of re- 
semblance,—is the Noctes Ambrosiane. The 
broad rollicking humor and strong sense of 
the Scotch professor, however, are in contrast 
as remarkable with the somewhat thin intel- 
lectual wit of the American, as the dry toast 
and tea of a Boston boarding-house are to the 
“strong waters” and meat suppers of Am- 
brose’s. The divinity student and school- 
dame and vexed female in bombazine are 
the proper hearers of the wisdom of the Au- 
tocrat, as the Shepherd and Tickler are the 
fitting interlocutors of North. The en- 
tire absence of dramatic powers in Holmes 
is, however, what chiefly differentiates him 
from Wilson. The boarders at his break- 


writer for whom we entertain a very sincere. 
admiration; from whom the reader is sure of 
entertainment and of a certain amount of 
mental stimulus ; in whom we acknowledge 

wit, humor, fancy—real, if not of the high- 
est order, shrewd observations of life, if not. 
deep insight into character, ingenious if. 
somewhat superficial criticism on art, litera- 

ture, and philosophy. We are glad to add, 

without any qualification, that Dr. Holmes’ 

sympathies are always large and humane; 

and that the most odious of tyrannies—al- 

ways associated in those who indulge it with 

a deep underlying scepticism, which suspects 

its own truth of being a cunningly disguised 
lie that may be found out, the tyranny which 
would suppress free thought on the most stu- 
pendous of all themes,—is thoroughly hated 
and despised by him. Seeing life by snatches 
rather than seeing it whole, apprehensive of 
the salient points of a character rather than 
grasping it in its living unity, endowed, in a 
word, with susceptible fancy rather than with 
a sterling imagination, Dr. Holmes’ voca- 
tion would appear not to be towards fiction. 
It is in fragmentary ‘‘ guesses at truth,” 
rather than in completed delineations of life 
and character, that his strength hitherto has 
seemed to lie. Whether Elsie Venner con- 
firms this pre-supposition, or rather the au- 
thor’s doctrine, that every man has at least 
one novel in him, and “ that he [Dr. Holmes], 
as anindividual of the human race, could write 
one novel, or story, at any rate, if he would; ” 
—which of these alternatives is true, remains 
to be seen. If he has succeeded, he has fur- 
nished the best refutation of Mr. Hawthorne’s 
notion that American life and manners do 
not afford materials for a romance, by doing 
what was pronounced impossible. Solvitur 
ambulando. 

The ‘‘ destiny ” which is referred to in the 
title-page is not, we may premise, the “‘ man- 
ifest destiny ” of which we used to hear so 
much in connection with America,—romance 
though that appears now to have become. It 
refers to the doctrine, very prominent in all 
Dr. Holmes’ writings, that character, men- 
tal and moral, is largely dependent on or- 





fast-table are only so many points to which 
the Autocrat attaches the threads of his con- | 
versation, so many mirrors in which he is va- | 
rously reflected. They exist only as they | 
are shone upon by him. We are sorry to. 


speak in what appears disparagement of a Dr. Holmes himself does not hold it alto- 


ganization ; that transmitted and congenital 
qualities form a determining force in life. 
This opinion is not peculiar to Dr. Holmes. 
Every man, not only of science, but of sense, 
holds it, with more or less limitation; and 
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gether without limitation. In many cases, 
however, the limitation is held so strongly 
as practically to reduce the original truth to 
nothing; in others so slight a limitation is 
admitted as virtually to leave the doctrine 
unchecked, to drift into a materialistic fatal- 
ism. Apart from the nicely balanced judg- 
ments of physiologists and psychologists, in 
the matter of truths admitted into any mind, 
there are some which, from a natural affin- 
ity, become operative in it, and are always 
present with it; they form the key by which 
it unlocks the secrets of character, the light 
in which it views nature and life, the inter- 
pretation of all mysteries. There are other 
truths, different of course in different per- 
sons, which, admitted in words are practi- 
cally ignored. To the former class, in the 
case of Dr. Holmes, belongs the doctrine of 
congenital qualities, coming to us by heredi- 
tary transmission. It is the clue by which 
he finds his way through the labyrinth. He 
deduces from it, as he well may, many les- 
sons of practical wisdom, and of tender and 
enlarged charity. Not denying, occasionally 
in a sort of moral compulsion conceding, that 
the mind has a self-determining power, oper- 
ative under fixed conditions, he soon loses 


sight of the self-determining power, and re- 


members only the fixed conditions. Char- 
acter, he allows, is destiny; but organiza- 
tion is character, and organization is an affair 
of race and parentage and external influ- 
ences, moulding the individual as clay is 
moulded. This is the “destiny,” the “ ro- 
mance” of which is told in Elsie Venner. It 
is there put in a very bold and startling, and 
what will be to some minds, repulsive shape. 

Elsie Venner is the daughter of a gentle- 
man of wealth and culture, belonging to what 
the author calls the Brahmin caste of New 
England, and resident in the flourishing 
town of Rockland, lying at the foot of a 
mountain, which forms an important part of 
the scenery of the story. 


“The one feature of The Mountain that 
shed the brownest horror on its woods was 
the existence of the terrible region known as 
Rattlesnake Ledge, and still tenanted by 
those damnable reptiles, which distil a fiercer 
venom under our cold northern sky than the 
cobra himself in the land of tropical spices 
and poisons. 

‘From the earliest settlement of the place, 
this fact had been, next to the Indians, the 
reigning nightmare of the inhabitants. It 
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was easy enough, after a time, to drive away 
the savages; for ‘a screeching Indian Div- 
ell,’ as our fathers called him, could not 
crawl into a crack of a rock to escape from 
his pursuers. But the venomous population 
of Rattlesnake Ledge had a Gibraltar for 
their fortress that might have defied the siege- 
train dragged to the walls of Sebastopol. In 
deep embrasures and its impregnable case- 
mates they reared their families, they met in 
love or wrath, they twined together in fam- 
ily knots, they hissed defiance in hostile 
clans, they fed, slept, hibernated, and in due 
time died in peace. Many a foray had the 
town’s-people made, and many a stuffed skin 
was shown as a trophy,—nay, there were 
families where the children’s first toy was 
made from the warning appendage that once 
vibrated to the wrath of one of these ‘ cruel 
serpents.’ Sometimes one of them, coaxed 
out by a warm sun, would writhe himself 
down the hill-side into the roads, up the 
walks that led to houses,—worse than this, 
into the long grass, where the barefooted 
mowers would soon pass with their swinging 
scythes,—more rarely into houses,—and on 
one memorable occasion, early in the last 
century, into the meeting-house, where he 
took a position on the pulpit-stairs,—as is 
narrated in the ‘ Account of some Remark- 
able Providences,’ etc., where it is suggested 
that a strong tendency of the Rev. Didymus 
Bean, the minister at that time, towards the 
Arminian Heresy may have had somethin 
to do with it, and that the Serpent supposed 
to have been killed on the Pulpit-Stairs was 
a false show of the Demon’s Contrivance, he 
having come in to listen to a Discourse 
which was a sweet Savor in his Nostrils, and, 
of course, not being capable of being killed 
Himself. Others said, however, that, though 
there was good Reason to think it was a Dre 
mon, yet he did come with Intent to bite the 
Heel of that faithful Servant,—ete. 

“One Gilson is said to have died of the 
bite of a rattlesnake in this town early in 
the present century. After this there was a 
great snake-hunt, in which very many of 
these venomous beasts were killed,—one in 
particular, said to have been as big round as 
a stout man’s arm, and to have had no less 
than forty joints to his rattle,—indicating, 
according to some, that he had lived forty 

ears, but, if we might put any faith in the 

dian tradition, that he had killed forty hu- 
man beings,—an idle fancy, clearly. This 
hunt, however, had no permanent effect in 
keeping down the serpent population. Vi- 
viparous creatures are a kind of specie-pay- 
ing lot, but oviparous ones only give their 
notes, as it were, for a future brood,—aa 
egg being, so to speak, a promise to pay a 
young one by and by, if nothing happen. 
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Now the domestic habits of the rattlesnake 
are not studied very closely, for obvious rea- 
sons; but it is, no doubt, to all intents and 
urposes oviparous. Consequently, it has 
cae families, and is not easy to kill out. 

“In the year 184—, a melancholy proof 
was afforded to the inhabitants of Rockland 
that the brood which infested The Mountain 
was not extirpated. A very interesting 

oung married woman, detained at home at 
the time by the state of her health, was bit- 
ten in the entry of her own house by a rat- 
tlesnake which had found its way down from 
The Mountain. Owing to the almost in- 
stant employment of powerful remedies, the 
bite did not prove immediately fatal; but 
she died within a few months of the time 
when she was bitten. 

‘‘ All this seemed to throw a lurid kind of 
shadow over The Mountain. Yet, as many 
years passed without any accident, people 
grew comparatively careless, and it might 
rather be said to add a fearful kind of inter- 
est to the romantic hill-side, that the banded 
reptiles which had been the terror of the red 
men for nobody knows how many thousand 

ears, were there still, with the same poison- 
ags and spring-teeth at the white men’s 
service, if they meddled with them.” 


On the incident described in the last par- 
agraph but one of the preceding extract, the 
story turns. Elsie Venner is the daughter 
of the lady who is bitten by the rattlesnake ; 
she is born shortly after the accident. The 
poison of the reptile, however, has entered 
her system; a nature lower than human is 
grafted upon, and overshadows and sup- 
presses, her womanly qualities. She is a 
Lamia—a serpent. In external indications, 
as well asin character, this fact expresses it- 
self. She walks with a peculiar undulation 
of movement. The pattern of her dress, the 
mode in which her scarf is twisted round her, 
her habit of coiling and uncoiling her gold 
chain about her wrist, her sibilant utterance, 
the power of mysterious fascination which 
lurks through the strange, cold glitter of her 
eyes, and compels an involuntary obedience, 
perplex observers, and reveal the serpent 
nature to the reader, who is in the secret. 
She bites a playfellow in childish anger, and 
the wound requires to be cauterized, that it 
may not be mortal ; when provoked, “she 
throws her head back, her eyes narrowing, 
and her forehead drawing down ; ” so that an 
observer “thought her head actually flat- 
tened itself.” Round her neck is a myste- 
rious circular mark, always concealed by a 


golden chain. She visits alone Rattlesnake 
Ledge, and exercises a mysterious ascen- 
dency over its fearful inhabitants, saving a 
chance wanderer to that spot. 


‘Mr. Bernard walked to the mouth of the 
cavern or fissure and looked into it. His 
look was met by the glitter of two diamond 
eyes, small, sharp, cold, shining out of the 
darkness, but gliding with a smooth, steady 
motion towards the light and himself. He 
stood fixed, struck dumb, staring back into 
them with dilating pupils and sudden numb-* 
ness of fear that cannot move, as in the ter- 
ror of dreams. The two sparks of light came 
forward until they grew to circles of flame, 
and all at once lifted themselves up, as if in 
angry surprise. Then for the first time 
thrilled in Mr. Bernard’s ears the dreadful 
sound that nothing which breathes, be it 
man or brute, can hear unmoved,—the long, 
loud, stinging whirr, as the huge, thick- 
bodied reptile shook his many-jointed rattle 
and adjusted his loops for the fatal stroke. 
His eyes were drawn as with magnets tow- 
ard the circles of flame. His ears rung as 
in the overture to the swooning dream of 
chloroform. Nature was before man with 
her anesthetics. The cat’s first shake stupe- 
fies the mouse ; the lion’s first shake dead- 
ens the man’s fear and feeling ; and the cro- 
talus paralyzes before he strikes. He waited 
as in a trance,—waited as one that longs to 
have the blow fall, and all over, as the man 
who shall be in two pieces in a second waits 
for the axe to drop. But while he looked 
straight into the flaming eyes, it seemed to 
him that they were losing their light and ter- 
ror, that they were growing tame and dull; 
the charm was dissolving, the numbness was 
ae away, he could move once more. He 

eard a light breathing close to his ear, and, 
half turning, saw the face of Elsie Venner, 
looking motionless into the reptile’s eyes, 
which had shrunk and faded under the 
stronger enchantment of her own.” 


The moral qualities of this singular being 
are precisely correspondent. The story 
shows the gradual humanizing of Elsie Ven- 
ner, partly through the influence of a strong 
attachment, partly, we are left to infer, 
through the natural dying out of the lower 
nature engrafted on thehigher. The physi- 
cal change which the system is by some be- 
lieved to have gone through in all its parts, 
by the time it reaches maturity, casts out 
the poison which had perverted it; but the 
struggle has been too long and protracted, 
and life perishes with it. 





The conception of a literally brute nature 
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“ turpiter atrum 

Desinit in piscem mulier formosa superne.” 

Dr. Holmes, though not vouching for the 
possible existence of a nature so influenced 
as that of his heroine, evidently inclines to 
believe that such a case not only might oc- 
cur but has occurred. In his preface he ex- 
plains himself to the following effect :— 


“Tn calling this narrative a ‘ romance,’ the 
author wishes to make sure of being indulged 
in the common privileges of the poetic li- 
cense. Through all the disguise of fiction, 
a grave scientific doctrine may be detected 
lying beneath some of the delineations of 
character. He has used this doctrine as a 
part of the machinery of his story, without 
pledging his absolute belief in it to the ex- 
tent to which it is asserted orimplied. It 
was adopted as a convenient medium of 
truth, rather than as an accepted scienti! 
conclusion. The reader must judge for him- 
self what is the value of various stories cited 
from old authors. . . . The author must be 
permitted, to say here, in his personal char- 
acter, and as responsible to the students of 
the human om and body, that since this 
story has been in progress he has received 
the most startling confirmation of the possi- 
bility of the existence of a character like that 
which he had drawn as a purely imaginary 
conception in Elsie Venner.” 
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in a human form is in itself by no means at- 
tractive. The idea of a reptile semi-parent- 
age is still more repulsive. In Elsie Venner 
we have the moral counterpart of the ar- 
tistic incongruity which Horace censures 
when 


ble or allegory. Dr. Holmes is by no means 
the first to describe the gradual humanizing 
of a character in which a nature lower than 
human predominates. Mr. Hawthorne has 
done so in his romance of Zransformation. 
The stories of Undines and of Neckars are 
other instances. But these are avowedly 
only the mere play of a graceful or pathetic 
fancy, or the symbolical utterance of truths 
which we can detach from their exterior form. 
A case like that of Elsie Venner belongs to 
the morbid pathologist, and not to the noy- 
elist. To be treated with effect in fiction, it 
should be transferred to an age or country 
—to Egypt or Greece—where, in the strange- 
ness of the surrounding scenery and costume, 
rites and beliefs, it would lose something of 
the monstrosity which attaches to it as ac- 
tually presented. 

The secondary characters in Elsie Venner 
are, to our mind, more happily conceived 
than that of the heroine. The work derives 
its chief value not from the “ romance of des- 
tiny” which it contains, but from the glimpses 
which it affords us of ordinary American life 
in a provincial town of New England. The 
two ministers, Liberal and Calvinist, the Rev. 
Chauncy Fairweather and the Rev. Dr. Hon- 
eywood, each covertly leaning to the other’s 
faith; Deacon Sloper and Colonel Sprowle 
and Mr. Silas Peckham, are, we dare say, 
faithful portraitures. The picture, if it bea 
correct one, is by no means flattering. It 
leaves an impression that over American so- 
ciety there is diffused an incurable vulgarity 
of speech, sentiment, and language, hard to 
define, but perceptible in every word and 
gesture. We donot pretend that in the mid- 
dle classes of an English town we should find 


We are quite incompetent to discuss the | any remarkable degree of refinement. But 
| sage basis of the story. We demur, | here there is a pervading atmosphere of good 


nowever, to the peeeety 0 
“« grave scientific doctrine ” by what may pos- 


illustrating a | breeding, which extends to those who do not 


themselves possess access to the immediate 





sibly be a wild and unscientific delusion ; | sources of cultivation. Even more conclu- 
and still more to the artistic suitability of! sive, however, than the genuine vulgarity of 
introducing into a story of prosaic modern | the characters whom Dr. Holmes intends to 
life, abounding in Yankee vulgarisms, an in- | paint as vulgar, is the real vulgarity of those 
cident so abnormal and unverified as that on | whom he would represent to us as well- 
which Elsie Venner hinges. Granting for | taught and highly bred gentlemen, of whom 
the moment its ar granting its ac- | Mr. Bernard Langdon is the type. His ut- 
tuality, it still is out of place. The scenery | ter failure in this character would seem as 
and events, the tone and coloring of the tale, jif the model on which it was founded was 
are not in keeping with it. The conception | not over common. His success in delineat- 
illustrates the fantastic extravagance, that | ing the Slopers and Sprowles is a remarka- 
lack of a controlling good taste, which mark | ble contrast. In the one, probably he draws 
American literature. It is “ sensation writ- | from experience, in the other, from imagi- 
ing;” the object is to startle. The best nation. Be this as it may, the latter have an 
proof of this is that Dr. Holmes’ serpent- | air of reality which is entirely wanting to the 
woman does not excite awe, pity, or terror, | former. The inference which is suggested 
but simply incredulity. Elsie Venner, so far | by this, as to the condition of American so- 
as the heroine’s character is concerned, has | ciety outside of the great centres of intelli- 


neither the verisimilitude of a story of real| gence, may be unjust, but it is not unnat- 
life, nor the instructiveness of avowed para- | ural. 
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SHELLEY has been unfortunate in his 
biographers. His widow interspersed her 
edition of his works with very interesting 
biographical notes; but they were only 
notes ; she was not permitted to speak out. 
Mr. Hogg’s two bulky volumes contain 
some lively descriptions of the poet’s life at 
Oxford ; but of their remaining contents it 
is hardly possible to speak with patience. 
Mr. Hogg is a clever man, and a lawyer, 
and, as he is constantly assuring us, a very 
fastidious person to boot; and yet he has 
less notion of what the things are which a 
biographer ought to relate, and of the order 


in which they should be told, than might 
have been expected from the clumsiest hack. 


His materials were valuable. Of the indis- 
cretion with which some of them have been 
made public, we shall have something to say 
by and by; but those which are innocuous 
are so awkwardly arranged, that any but the 
most cautious reader is almost certain to be 
misled, both as to dates and still more im- 
portant matters. Mr. Hogg has overlaid his 
book with autobiographical details which 
have no connection whatever with his hero ; 
and when he does condescend to tell us 
about Shelley, instead of telling us about 
himself, he is so unhappily destitute of the 
dramatic faculty which is indispensable to a 
biographer, that, while he talks of his friend 
as a Divine Poet, he represents him as a 
silly, conceited, half-crazy buffoon. We 
have no doubt that he began his task of 
describing Shelley with every amiable feel- 
ing, but we are just as little surprised that 
Shelley’s nearest relations should have 
thought his portrait a caricature, and hast- 
ened to resume the family papers which they 
had intrusted to an artist so unlucky. We 
have no such remark to make upon the little 
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book in which they themselves have paid 
their proud and tender tribute to the mem- 
ory which Mr. Hogg, as they say, has in- 
jured so grievously. Lady Shelley writes 
remarkably well; and the good feeling and 
generous ardor which she shows throughout, 
though they sometimes carry her too far,’ 
are worthy of her, and of her subject. But 
her book is not, and does not profess to be, 
a life. Still less can Mr. Peacock’s valuable 
articles be supposed to make such a preten- 
sion. But if we have no good life of Shel- 
ley, we are already in possession of a Shelley 
Literature, quite extensive enough for a 
modest English poet. The reminiscences of 
friends and the estimates of admirers are 
becoming alarmingly numerous; and from 
such materials, read along with poems that 
are full of conscious and unconscious self- 
delineation, it is quite possible to form a 
tolerably clear notion of the outward events 
of Shelley’s life, and of the man whom those 
events befell. 

Shelley was born on the 4th of August, 
1792, the eldest son of Timothy Shelley, 
Esq., afterwards Sir Timothy Shelley, Bart. 
His father, an opulent country gentleman, 
was not an unkind, but a narrow-minded, 
injudicious, and, if we may trust Mr. Hogg, 
singularly ridiculous person, and the affee- 
tion which his son once felt for him was at 
an early period hopelessly alienated. Shelley. 
declared at nineteen that he had known no 
tutor or adviser (not excepting his father) 
‘‘from whose lessons he had not recoiled 
with disgust ;” and yet he had received the 
education usual in his rank ; but he was one 
to whom the ordinary training—masculine, 
but rough and “unsympathetic—was not 
suited. He was sent very early to a school 
at Brentford, and afterwards to Eton; but 
his nerves were too sensitive and his imagi- 
nation already too susceptible to make a 
great school anything but a place of misery 
to him. There was only one part of the 
business of either in which he seems to have 
been very successful. He wrote Latin 
verses, we are told, with marvellous facility. 
Lady Shelley, however, who preserves this 
circumstance, and who talks with some con- 
tempt of the trammels of the Gradus, tells 
us also that those youthful compositions. 
| were not in accordance with rule, and were 
generally torn up. Latin verses that are not 
‘in accordance with rule are bad Latin verses, 
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But if Lady Shelley means, as we conjec- 
ture, to reproach the Eton authorities with 
having disregarded the poetic promise of 
their pupil, and concentrated their attention 
on false concords and false quantities, we 
must take the liberty to say that her censure 
is preposterous. The object of teaching 
boys to write Latin verses is not to make 
them poets, but to make them scholars ; and 
Dr. Keate and his subordinates were bound, 
before all things, to insist on those excel- 
lences which a Shelley could only attain by 
submitting to the same irksome drudgery as 
the most prosaic young cricketer in the 
school. 

Unhappily it is not only in verse-writing 
that a public school offers, and can by pos- 
sibility offer, no immunities to genius. Rob- 
inson Crusoe was never in so dreary a soli- 
tude as this sensitive, delicate young poet, 
while all the noise and frolic and life of a 
great school “ beat on his satiate ear.” At 
Brentford he would bask against the south 
wall, or stroll through the playground list- 
less and dreamy, his excitable imagination 
wandering and wasting itself among the 
magicians and fairies, and talismans, and 
spirits, of some kingdom in the air. At 
Eton he was rudely awakened from these 
incommunicable dreams. Several hundred 
boys were gathered together, vigorous in 
mind and body, and overflowing with ani- 
mal spirits. Their superfluous activity and 
mischief delighted in tormenting the delicate 
lad who shrank from their horseplay, and 
burned with indignation when he saw their 
selfishness and cruelty. Even had he him- 
self not suffered from them, he had no 
healthy boyish obtuseness to conceal from 
him those unamiable characteristics of youth. 
Coarser natures and stronger natures find a 
great deal both of profit and enjoyment in 
the struggles of our noble old schools. Mr. 
Thackeray even tells us how some of Dr. 
Keate’s pupils can laugh, and rejoice, and 
become young again, while they recall the 
castigations of boyhood, and “ mimic to the 
best of their power the manner and mode of 
operating of the famous doctor.” This one 
regarded the doctor’s victims as if they had 
been Marshal Haynau’s. He would not 
have thought it less heartless to make a jolly 
story of the one flagellation than of the 
other. And he saw no more good-humor in 
a schoolfellow’s clenched fist than in a mas- 
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ter’s birch-rod. He recoiled from the one 
and the other with a child’s natural anger at 
what seems to be injustice; and with a 
‘‘ schoolboy heat” and blind hysterical pas- 
sion of personal independence, which Dr, 
Arnold would have regarded with no more 
favor than Dr. Keate. These feelings in 
him were far too keen and intense to allow 
of his seeing anything but the selfishness 
and strength of his schoolfellows. They 
were tyrants, and their tyranny was legal- 
ized and imitated by masters who allowed 
fagging, and who flogged; but he, at least, 
would submit to no such degradation: he 
would not be a fag. This resolve was little 
likely to diminish the persecution for which, 
in any case, his shy disposition and tender- 
ness of nerve must have afforded in school- 
boy eyes only too tempting an opportunity. 
We enter into no ingenious speculation as 
to what Shelley might have been had his 
course of training been different; but it is 
certain that his hatred of all laws and ordi- 
nances must have been greatly aggravated 
by his experiences of Eton. If nature had 
bestowed upon him the capacity of feeling 
respect for authority at all, it was only at the 
feet of some wise Gamaliel that such a fac- 
ulty could have been developed. The sole 
personage of that description with whom he 
came in contact has been depicted, for the 
benefit of posterity, in the Hermit that lib- 
erated Laon, and the wise Zonoras who 
taught Prince Athanase. But neither Zo- 
noras nor the Hermit, among the lessons of 
* philosophic wisdom calm and mild” with 
which they filled the souls of their pupils, 
ever thought of touching upon such themes 
as law or obedience, duty or self-control; 
nor did they hint at so delicate a distinction 
as that between government and oppression. 
The teaching of their prototype Dr. Lind 
did not differ in this respect from theirs. 
He was a physician and tutor, who treated 
the forlorn boy with a great deal of kind- 
ness, invited him to his house, tended him 
through a dangerous fever, and saved him 
also, as Shelley believed—though both the 
danger and the rescue were probably alto- 
gether imaginary—from being consigned in 
the opening of life to a lunatic asylum. But, 
amiable as he seems to have been, Mr. Hogg 
tells a strange story which shows that he 
was, to say the least,a very injudicious guide, 


| philosopher, and friend for such a youth as 
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Shelley. Dr. Lind, it appears, had been in- 
jured, or. fancied he had been injured, by 
George III. Shelley stood in a similar po- 
sition towards his own father; and there- 
fore, to relieve their o’erburdened hearts, 
this pair of friends used to unite, after tea, 
in a solemn and vehement anathema, in 
which the father of one and the sovereign 
of both were heartily devoted to the infernal 
gods. It was years afterwards at Oxford 
that Mr. Hogg had an opportunity of hear- 
ing the half-playful comminations of this 
unfilial young Ernulphus, who told him that 
it was from his friend Dr. Lind, at Eton, 
that he had learned to curse his father and 
the king. 

He found at Oxford a milder discipline 
and a far more congenial atmosphere than 
that of Eton. From lectures he learned 
little, and had, or fancied that he had, little 
opportunity of learning. A college tutor, 
we are told, recommended him to read the 
“Prometheus Vinctus,” and “ Demosthenes 
de Corona,” and “ Euclid,” and Aristotle’s 
“ Ethics,” and left him to follow the advice 
or to neglect it, as he might think fit. Shel- 
ley regretted the absence of guidance far 
less than he was charmed with the absence 
of restraint. He could not be happy unless 
he could be free; and at Oxford he was 
perfectly free to devote himself to whatever 
researches of learning or discoveries in sci- 
ence might happen to attract his subtle and 
refined understanding. He shared not at 
all in the social enjoyments of the place, 
which would have contributed more than 
any lectures to counteract the morbid ten- 
dencies of his character; but he found in 
Mr. Hogg a friend possessing kindred tastes 
to his own, and an aptitude for the higher 
branches of intellectual cultivation, with 
whom to enjoy that fearless, unrestrained 
discussion in which he’ took delight. This 
gentleman gives us—it is far the best part 
of his book—an interesting account of the 


days and nights they spent 


“In search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poetry ;”” 


and of the personal habits, appearance, and 
demeanor of his college friend. There is 


something very attractive in his description | 


of the poet. Nowhere else is his writing so 
vivid as when he tells us of the tall, delicate, 
‘ragile figure, the wild eyes, the expressive, 
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beautiful, feminine features, the little head 
covered with long brown hair, the graceful- 
ness and simplicity of manner, and the 
screaming and dissonant voice by which 
those personal advantages were unluckily 
accompanied, and which, for sensitive ears 
at least, was apt to overbalance them all. 
Other writers assure us, however, that this 
harshness of voice was observable only in 
the excitement of discussion, and that at 
other times its notes were not only distinct 
and clear, but low and sweet, and “ tuna- 
ble” as those of Hermia herself. If this be 
so, its most jarring tones must have been 
those that were most familiar to Mr. Hogg ; 
for with Shelley at Oxford, study seems to 
have been almost synonymous with ceaseless 
disputation. a 

Chemistry at this time was his favorite 
pursuit. His rooms were littered with 
retorts and crucibles, galvanic troughs and 
electrical machines. And while he burned 
his furniture with slovenly experiments and 
nearly poisoned his friend with aqua regia, 
us he used to declare that he had poisoned 
himself at Eton with arsenic, he would de- 
claim with glowing eloquence on the dignity 
and glory of the physical sciences. He dis- 
liked mathematics, as it was natural that he 
should. We do not say that the “ thirst for 
knowledge” which Shelley’s biographers 
claim for him—as, indeed, he claims it for 
himself—was nothing but love of discussion ; 
but at least it was intensified in the fervor 
of controversy, and it was not to be satisfied 
by mathematics. The mysteries of ‘ this 
unfathomable world ” were found to be much 
more nutritious. It was like some inspired 
and desperate alchemist that he pursued his 
investigations of nature ; and when physical 
science failed him—as it always will fail 
those who cultivate it in his impulsive, frag- 
mentary fashion—he turned with unlucky 
eagerness to metaphysics. ; 

He had already some acquaintance with 
Plato: he had read the “ Banquet ” with the 
assistance of Dacier, and mused over the 
eloquence of Agathon, and the mystic wis- 
dom of Diotima. But the writers who at 
this time had the strongest hold of his mind 
were of a different description. Mr. Hogg 
says that Locke was the favorite; but we 


‘doubt whether he had really studied the 
great “Essay on the Human Understand- 


ing.” He certainly imbibed little of the 
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patient wisdom and manly good sense of its 
author; and when he proclaims with char- 
acteristic emphasis that “ that philosopher 
has clearly traced all our knowledge to sen- 
sation,” we recognize the teaching of Con- 
dillac and the Encyclopedists, not that of 
Locke. Unluckily a more fascinating sophist 
fell inhis way. Hume’s “ Essays” attracted 
him, and he seized upon their doctrines in a 
manner that would have rather surprised 
David Hume. No one was less likely than 
its calm, cool, clear-headed author to adopt 
as a substantive practical tenet the result of 
that ingenious process of argumentation, by 
which Hume proposes to throw human 
knowledge into confusion and overturn phi- 
losophy. For Shelley’s eager intellect, to 
catch a glimpse of sych a system was to em- 
brace it. The elaborate reductio ad ab- 
surdum which led Hume to scepticism, 
Shelley adopted as an ultimate conviction. 
The truths which Hume said could not be 
proved, Shelley held to be disproved ; and 
having established to his own satisfaction 
the impossibility of the existence of a God, 
he was far too impulsively benevolent to 
hesitate about converting all mankind to the 
same delightful conviction. The catastrophe 
is well known. He had printed a short abs- 
tract of some of Hume’s doctrines, entitling 
it “ The Necessity of Atheism.” This at all 
events was the thesis it was designed to 
support, and having established the matter 
satisfactorily, he wound up with a Q. E. D. 
The pamphlet was not published, and it bore 
no author’s name; but copies were sent to 
persons who were thought likely to engage 
in controversy on such a subject. ‘The 
mode of operation,” says Mr. Hogg, “ was 
this. He enclosed a copy in a letter and 
sent it by the post, stating, with modesty 
- and simplicity, that he had met accidentally 
with that little tract, which appeared unhap- 
pily to be quite unanswerable. Unless the 
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found its way to the Master of Shelley’s 
college (University), who sent for him, and 
asked if he was the author. Shelley refused 
to answer, and was expelled. (Lady Day, 
1811.) Mr. Hogg ventured to expostulate 
with the authorities on the harshness of this 
treatment. The same questions were put to 
him. He declined to answer, as Shelley had 
done, and was also expelled. 

That this treatment was harsh cannot be 
denied ; but to talk of Shelley’s expulsion 
from Oxford as if it were an outrage on the 
freedom of discussion, or to complain, as 
Mr. Hogg does, of the illegality of proceed- 
ing by “interrogation” instead of on the 
evidence of witnesses, is simply to mistake 
the relation between a university and her 
pupils. It is said that Shelley’s university, 
by expelling him, deserted her duty to her 
pupil just when it became most delicate and 
most important; and it may be admitted 
that, if Shelley had gone wrong, he had had 
little guidance to keep him right. On the 
other hand, he by his pamphlet and by his 
refusal to acknowledge the right of his aca- 
demical superiors to question him as to its 
authorship, had himself thrown off their au- 
thority and repudiated the relationship of 
teacher and taught. And with what face 
could the Master of University College have 
asked any future student to sign the Thirty- 
nine Articles, while the name of the author 
of a demonstration of atheism remained on 
the books ? 

It is quite clear that Shelley himself had 
never dreamed of the consequences of his 
pamphlet, nor so much as imagined that 
anybody could be shocked by its doctrines. 
He thought he had been engaged in the 
harmless discussion of a subtle question of 
metaphysics. He was stunned by the sud- 
denness and severity of the blow. Mrs, 
Shelley says, ‘* Fragile in health and frame, 
of the purest habits in morals, full of de- 





fish was too sluggish to take the bait, an 


voted generosity and universal kindness, 


answer of refutation was forwarded to anj glowing with ardor to attain wisdom, re- 
appointed address in London, and then in| solved at every personal sacrifice to do right, 
a vigorous reply he would fall upon the un- | burning with a desire for affection and sym- 
wary disputant and break his bones.” Un-| pathy—he was treated as a reprobate, cast 
happily the University of Oxford was) forth as a criminal.” No wonder that he 
dragged into the controversy. Mr. De | was cruelly shocked and agitated, nor that 
Quincey says that Shelley himself sent his family should share his agitation and his 
copies of his pamphlet to the heads of col- | distress. Mr. Timothy Shelley was at first 
leges. We do not know whether this state- | sanguine of removing his son’s “ diabolical 
ment is correct or not; but a copy certainly | opinions” with the assistance of ‘“ Paley’s 
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Natural Theology.” That work certainly 
must be applicable to the case. If it failed, 
there was a resource in pecuniary pressure, 
and exclusion from Field Place, the family 
home in Sussex. But Shelley was not to be 
moved by Paley, and the other argument he 
treated with infinite scorn. He was the sin- 
cerest of men; he would rather have been 
“torn from this earth by hunger ” than have 
given up any opinion because of its personal 
consequences to himself. A very moderate 
income, moreover, was sufficient for his 
wants, and he was perfectly satisfied with an 
arrangement that his father should allow 
him £200 a year, and that he should be per- 
mitted to live where he pleased. 

Shelley and Mr. Hogg being separated, in 
consequence of the unfortunate “ occurrence 
at University College,” it was natural that 
they should correspond; and Mr. Hogg has 
thought proper to publish his friend’s letters. 
No injury, we are certain, which this victim 
of malignant persecution ever sustained in 
his lifetime, was more cruel than that which 
his friend and biographer has thus done his 
best to inflict. It is little to say that these 
letters were confidential: they were written 
under an excitement almost amounting to 
frenzy; they are written to an intimate 
friend; they are full of allusions intelligible 
only to him; they are full of incoherent 
ravings about people still nearer and dearer 
than he, which he ought not in decency to 
have divulged. It was wrong to publish 
them ; it was worse to publish them without 
a word of explanation of their meaning. 
Our illustrious Laureate’s malison on the bi- 
ographers of poets was meant for such trans- 
gressions as this :— 


‘ For now the poet cannot die, 
Nor leave his music as of old, 
But round him, ere he scarce be cold, 
Begins the scandal and the cry. 


“ Proclaim the faults he would not show: 
Break lock and seal : betray the trust : 
Keep nothing sacred : ’tis but just 
The many-headed beast should know.” 


But if the many-headed beast must know, 
it ought to be no more than the truth. If 
such things must be given to the world, it 
ought to be with every precaution against 
their being misinterpreted. Mr. Hogg gives 
us pages of rhapsody, from which it would 
be easy for a little hostile ingenuity to ex- 
tract worse meanings than we believe the | 
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writer ever dreamed of. He has not conde- 
scended to guard against such an injustice 
by the smallest commentary of his own. 
For the purposes of biography, the letters 
are all but valueless. If there were any 
motive for so using them, they would be 
fatal weapons in the hands of calumny. 

The displeasure with which Shelley’s sur- 
viving relatives regard this publication has 
led them to doubt the authenticity of the 
letters, and to caution their readers against 
receiving them with confidence. We do 
not know the ground of their distrust. The 
letters are published by the gentleman to 
whom they were addressed ; it is impossible 
that he should not know whether they are 
genuine or not. We remark, besides, that 
Lady Shelley herself quotes them when they 
help her case. We have another reason, 
however, for using them with caution; and 
that is, as we have hinted, that we do not 
always understand their allusions. One 
point, indeed, they very clearly establish— 
that Shelley’s exclusion from his father’s 
house was a prudent and necessary measure. 
He was not the man to— 

“ Leave his sister when she prayed, 
Her happy views, her early heaven.” 
Once he was satisfied that he himself had 
reached a purer air, it became his bounden 
duty to bring every one whom he could in 
any. way influence to an equally blessed con- 
dition. ‘There are some hopes of this dear 
little girl; she would be a divine little scion 
of infidelity, if I could get hold of her.” 
Such is the affectionate aspiration with which 
he alludes to one sister; and his letters are 
full of lamentations for the hopeless ortho- 
doxy of another. He was dismayed to find 
that “ Matrimony, . . . the most horrible of 
all the means which the world has had re- 
course to, to bind the noble to itself,” was 
the subject of this lady’s “ pointed pane- 
gyric.” For himself, he thought that mar- 
riage was hateful and detestable ; and his 
reason will not fail to find favor with those 
who differ with him most widely. ‘“ This is 
the fruit of superstition,” he maintained, 
“and superstition must perish before this 
can fall. ... Anti-matrimonialism is as 
necessarily connected with scepticism as if 
religion and marriage began their course to- 
gether.” When he had an opportunity for 
the practical application of these principles, 
he abandoned them with perfect readiness, 
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from a motive that was characteristic of his 
generally unselfish disposition. He saw the 
“‘ disproportionate sacrifice” which the 
woman in such circumstances was called 
upon to make, and thought his inconsist- 
ency might be pardoned if he did not exact 
it. 
His first marriage happened under the 
following circumstances. After his expul- 
sion from Oxford, he was living alone in 
London lodgings ; and as it was some months 
before Mr. Shelley agreed to make him any 
allowance at all, he was poor as well as sol- 
itary. His sisters, who were at school at 
Brompton, used to save what they could 
from their pocket-money, and through the 
medium of a young schoolfellow named 
Harriet Westbrook to send him their small 
hoardings. Harriet was very pretty, very 
amiable, and very romantic, and if she had 
been the reverse of all this, the poor young 
outlaw must still have been touched by her 
kindness. By and by, it appeared that she 
too was a victim of that odious family des- 
potism from which Shelley thought he was 
suffering. Her school was a prison that she 
hated, but was condemned to without hope 
of escape or rescue. ‘Would you desire 
better sympathy?” Or is it surprising that 
Shelley, having written to Mr. Hogg that he 
was not in love with Harriet Westbrook, 
should have to announce in his next epistle 
that Harriet Westbrook had in vain en- 
treated an obdurate parent to allow her to 
leave school, had thrown herself on his pro- 
tection, and that—in spite of the anti-matri- 
monial principles which must “commend 
themselves to all who were able to adore 
virtue”—they were on their way to Scot- 
land? They were married at Edinburgh in 
the autumn of 1811. Shelley was nineteen 
years old, and the poor, sprightly, blooming 
young bride only sixteen. They were little 
suited, as it afterwards turned out, to make 
one another happy; but no premonitory 
shadow of the ultimate catastrophe had fallen 
on their spirits then. Shelley felt for a time 
that in the affection of his young wife he had 
found a balm which should soothe the pangs 
that the scorn and hatred of the world might 
occasion. Her partial praise should reward 
his virtue, and by her sympathy he would 








be animated to “more virtuous daring.” | 
That was a quality in which he was never de- | 
ficient, and never less than at this period. | 


But perhaps he hardly knew how much of it 
was indispensable for the enterprise he was 
then meditating; for that was nothing less 
than the regeneration of human society. 
His first practical effort in this direction had 
been unsuccessful. He had failed to con- 
vert the University of Oxford; but his fail- 
ure to convert the University of Oxford in 
no way weakened his resolution to convert 
the world, and teach all men to be “ wise and 
mild, and just and free.” In the preface to 
the “ Prometheus Unbound” he says that he 
must “acknowledge that he has what a 
Scotch philosopher characteristically terms 
‘a passion for reforming the world ;’” but 
he adds that the only mode of doing so 
which he means to attempt is by “ familiar- 
izing the imagination of poetical readers with 
beautiful idealisms of moral excellence.” It 
was long, however, before he came to be 
satisfied with so vague and gradual a means 
of accomplishing so great an end. When 
his eyes were first opened to “the miseries 
with which the world was bursting,” it 
was by a complete change in the frame- 
work of society that he proposed to remove, 
them. He had a firm faith in the perfectibil- 
ity of mankind; he saw that their actual 
condition was very far from perfect ; and the 
contrast between the world as it was and the 
Paradise of his imagination, only heightened 
the indignation with which he contemplated 
the one, without suggesting to his mind any 
difficulty in realizing the other. It is no 
very rare virtue, the fortitude that endures 
the ills of our fellow-creatures with patience, 
because they are inevitable. But Shelley 
did not possess it. He would not believe in 
the impossibility of sweeping all evil at 
once from the earth. No unpleasant belief 
in the “ exigencies of society ” was allowed 
to shake his conviction that some quick and 
easy change in the relations of the various 
classes of society would make all men at 
once happy and amiable and free. 

With such hopes and feelings occupying 
his mind, he passed the first two or three 
years after his marriage in wandering rest- 
lessly through every corner of the three 
kingdoms ; writing poetry, acquiring knowl- 
edge, and preaching and practising vege 
tarianism. This last fancy was an unlucky 
one. A purely vegetable diet seems to have 
disagreed with him, and Mr. Peacock is 
likely enough to be correct in thinking that 
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the remarkable restlessness of these years 
may have been greatly owing to the disor- 
dered state of the nervous system which such 
a diet occasioned. At all events, whether it 
was that he was forced to seek for physical 
health and comfort in perpetual locomotion, 
or that the poet’s mind— 
“ Did, like a tempest strong, 

Come to him thus and drive the weary wight 

algng,” 

it is certain that at no moment during this 
period was it possible for their dearest friend 
to say where the Shelleys might happen to 
be living. One assertion, indeed, but one 
only, might be made with confidence. 
Where they were yesterday, it might be said 
to any anxious inquirer, there assure your- 
self they are not to be found to-day. From 
Scotland to Ireland—thence to the Isle of 
Man—to Nant Gwyllt in Radnorshire—to 
Lymouth— to London—to Tanyrallt — to 
Bracknell—he passed like night from land 
to land, or, as Mr. De Quincey suggests, 
like Ahasuerus, his own wandering Jew. 
Among other places he found a temporary 
refuge in Keswick, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Southey. Coleridge unfortunately 
was absent. We say unfortunately, because, 
if any teacher of that day was capable of 
understanding Shelley’s spiritual nature, 
and directing it, it was Coleridge. What 
might have been, had they met, there is no 
possibility and little use of conjecturing ; 
but Coleridge himself used to regret that 
they had not. ‘ Shelley,” he says, “ would 
have felt that I understood him. I might 
have been of use to him, and Southey could 
not.” 

With some part of his aspirations, how- 
ever, Southey was quite willing to sympa- 
thize. He, too, had been haunted at one 
time with visions of a perfect state, and he 
welcomed this expelled undergraduate, as a 
young enthusiast who had found for the first 
time in Robert Southey a man who could 
understand him and do him justice—a man 
who saw in him “the ghost of his own 
youth,” and the promise of a manhood as 
fair as his. Shelley would outgrow his fatal 
opinions. They were the effect of ignorance 
and boyhood, and in the mean time he had 
come, said the good Southey, with a self- 
complacency which in him was always too 
simple to be unpleasing, to “the best phy- 
sician in the world.” With all his good- 
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will, however, the physician had need of a 
subtler philosophic intellect than Southey’s, 
who should propose to probe and to cure 
the spiritual wounds of the author of 
“Queen Mab.” Meantime, that patient 
chose a different master for himself. 

It is not easy for men of to-day to under- 
stand the position that William Godwin 
held fifty years ago. The tide of speculation 
has rolled on, and its Lethean waters have 
passed over the “ Essay concerning Political 
Justice.” But early in this century the au- 
thor of that celebrated book reigned with an 
unquestioned sovereignty over a kingdom 
of his own, and a considerable one in the 
world of letters. Shelley, “above all, was 
captivated by a philosophy which promised 
the fulfilment of his fondest Utopian dreams. 
Mr. Godwin described a state of society 
from which the oppressions and injustice of 
the great, and the folly and ignorance and 
discontent of the poor, were to be banished, 
by a “just and equal distribution of the 
good things of life.” This consummation 
he did not propose to attain by violence or 
by any sudden enactment of government, 
but by the simpler expedient of removing 
gradually the true causes of inequality, and 
of the mischief that results from it—the evil 
passions of mankind. But no temper of 
mind could differ more widely from the dis- 
passionate calmness with which Godwin had 
promulgated his doctrines, than the impul- 
sive eagerness and ardor with which Shelley 
embraced them. He was too impatient to 
rest satisfied, like his master, with imprev- 
ing the world by reasoning. The “ Politi- 
cal Justice” had been published twenty 
years, and he saw the world no nearer the 
reign of equality. We had not advanced a 
step in twenty years towards the abolition of 
fleets and armies, tax-gatherers and excise- 
men, footmen, courtiersgsurnames, and fam- 
ily ties. Such considerations threw him into 
a frenzy of eagerness to produce, by his own 
personal efforts, the immediate amelioration 
of mankind. ‘“ Something must be done.” 
He determined, therefore, to go to Ireland, 
and diffuse happiness there, in the first place, 
by emancipating the Roman Catholics. 
But, before he left Keswick, he had learned 
that Godwin was then alive and in London, 
and made himself known by letter to the 
inestimable author, to whom he owed a 
stricter sense of justice and a purer theory 
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of happiness than other men possessed. 
His advances were kindly received, for God- 
win could not fail to be both interested and 
touched by so boundless an admiration as 
that which Shelley’s letters expressed. But 
we cannot help suspecting that this placid 
and grave philosopher must have been 
nearly as much puzzled as pleased by the 
passionate enthusiasm of his unknown dis- 
ciple. His letters, accordingly, appear to 
have been of a very cautious complexion. 
Might not his young correspondent be too 
angry with his father? Might not the lat- 
ter have acted for the best? Was he quite 
entitled to be g judge of controversies ? 
Was he entitle to obtrude his peculiar 
opinions on the world? He, who was yeta 
scholar, ought to have no intolerable itch to 
become a teacher. Sobriety of spirit ought 
to be cultivated. Early authorship ought 
not. Such prudent hints as these seem to 


have dropped from the wise man’s pen. 
But how was happiness to be diffused, if a 
Shelley were forbidden to speak? Sobriety 
of spirit? yes! but first of all the good 
cause; selfishness and prejudice were being 
aided by many a dull publication; might 


not a Shelley counteract the bigots and the 
blockheads? He might have answered his 
monitor out of his own mouth; for, accord- 
ing to the author of the “ Enquiry concern- 
ing Political Justice,” sincerity “ requires us 
to give immediate utterance to every useful 
and valuable idea that occurs,” and Shelley 
had no doubt whatever of the use and value 
of his own convictions. He would not give 
up the regeneration of Ireland. He went 
to Dublin, and began operations there, after 
a fashion which called forth from Godwin 
still more earnest remonstrances than before. 
He was shocked in Dublin by such depths of 
human misery as he had never known the 
existence of elsewhere ; the poor were hud- 
dled together in their narrow streets, “a 
mass of animated filth;” the mob were so 
degraded and brutalized, that he verily be- 
lieved the oyster stood higher than they 
did in the scale of intellectual being. This 
was the hopeful audience to whom he ad- 
dressed pamphlets on the state of their na- 
tion. He proposed to rouse a Dublin mob 
from the “degraded lethargy” into which 
they were sunk, by the formation of organ- 
ized societies for the redress of grievances. 
It was, indeed, the existence of those griev- 





ances alone which seems to have given him 
any hope of the regeneration he proposed to 
accomplish. He had learned from the writ- 
ings of Godwin that a high morality must 
disregard the details of private life, and 
“teach men to consider themselves under 
the relation in which they stand to the whole 
body of mankind.” It seemed to him, there- 
fore, a happy circumstance, that the beney- 
olent passions of this brutalized populace 
were “ in some degree excited, and individ- 
ual interests generalized by Catholic disqual- 
ifications, and the oppressive influence of the 
Union Act.” This was a crisis which ought 
not to pass unimproved; and the mode of 
improving it, which he suggested, was by 
the institution of an “ Association for the 
purpose of restoring Ireland to the prosper- 
ity which she possessed before the Union.” 
But Godwin remembered the Jacobins, and 
abhorred political societies. His letters, 
therefore, in answer to the eloquent epistles 
in which Shelley poured forth his hopes and 
aspirations, are letters of rebuke and warn- 
ing. He entreated our impetuous reformer 
to abstain from publications which might be 
full of highly commendable sentiments, but 
which, if they were to produce any effect at 
all, must have “no very remote tendency to 
light again the flames of rebellion and war.” 
The people of Ireland, he assured him, had 
been for years in a state of diseased activ- 
ity; it was not of being awakened that they 
stood in need. Above all he condemned the 
organized societies. They could not be dan- 
gerous, said Shelley, for he had taken pains, 
even to tautology, to insist on purely pacific 
measures. ‘ You are preparing,” said Mr. 
Godwin, “a scene of blood. If your asso- 
ciations take effect to any extensive degree, 
tremendous consequences will follow, and 
hundreds by their calamities and premature 
fate will expiate your error. And then what 
will it avail you to say, ‘I warned them 
against this. When I put the seed into the 
ground, I laid my solemn injunctions upon 
it that it should not germinate ’? ” 

To such admonitions as these Shelley 
yielded reluctantly and halfconvinced. Mr. 
Hogg is of opinion that Godwin’s arguments 
had not affected him in the least, however he 
may have flattered that philosopher by per- 
suading him to think so; but that he him- 
self had been disgusted with some mob-vio- 
lence, and grown tired of his hopeless scheme. 
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At all events, he withdrew his unlucky pam- 
phlets from circulation, and determined to 
leave Dublin. 

It ought to be observed that Shelley’s be- 
nevolence did not confine itself to vague and 
general schemes of social reformation ; and 
the absence of human wisdom by which 
these were characterized does not seem to 
have affected his private charity in any equal 
degree. No doubt the latter was quite as 
impulsive in many casesas the former. Mr. 
Hogg has some anecdotes which show this; 
and Shelley would not have been Shelley, if 
he had not been carried away by his emo- 
tions. “ Butin general his charity, though 
liberal, says Mr. Leigh Hunt, “was not 
weak. He inquired personally into the cir- 
cumstances of his petitioners, visited the 
sick in their beds (for he had gone the round 
of the hospitals, on purpose to be able to 
practise on occasion), and kept a regular 
list of industrious poor, whom he assisted 
with small sums to make up their accounts.” 
This refers to a later period than that of his 
visit to Ireland, but his hand and his heart 
were always open as day. 

In another event of his life—the most im- 
portant and the most notorious of all—the 
Godwin influence seems to us to have been 
most disastrous. We refer to Shelley’s sep- 
aration from his first wife. Shelley’s opin- 
ion of marriage our readers know; but un- 
less Mr. Godwin’s opinion had resembled it, 
itis hardly probable that his daughter would 
have “linked her fortunes,” in Lady Shel- 
ley’s phrase, with those of the poet, while 
the poet’s wife was living. Shelley’s widow, 
a woman of rare genius, said long ago, and 
Lady Shelley repeats the statement now, 
that if the history of this event were fully 
known, his character would appear in a 
fairer and brighter light than that of any 
contemporary. Lady Shelley seems to have 
contemplated at one time the future publi- 
cation of certain papers, written by his own 
hand, and in the possession of his family, 
which might have made the story of his life 
complete. We gather from the preface to 
her second edition, that this intention has 
been abandoned. And, for reasons that we 
shall state immediately, we think it has 
been most wisely and properly abandoned. 
Meanwhile, there is one point on which Lady 
Shelley’s narrative is at variance with an- 
other, which seems to us equally authorita- 





tive, even if we assume that her view should 
be supported by the family papers in ques- 
tion. She says that “ towards the close of 
1813, estrangements (which for some time 
had been slowly growing between Mr. and 
Mrs. Shelley) came to a crisis. Separation 
ensued, and Mrs. Shelley returned to her 
father’s house.” Mr. Peacock on the other 
harfl declares, on the authority of his own 
recollection, that there was no estrangement 
in 1813, and argues that the possibility of 
anything of the kind having taken place in 
the previous year is excluded by the tone of 
a letter from Shelley to Miss Fanny God- 
win (sister of the second Mrs. Shelley), 
written in December, 1812. This letter is 
printed in the Shelley ‘“ Memorials,” and 
expresses a sufficiently warm admiration of 
poor Harriet’s charms. Stronger evidence 
that so late as March, 1814, no separation 
had been contemplated by either husband or 
wife is to be found in the fact, that on the 
24th of that month, “in order to obviate all 
doubts that might arise touching the valid- 
ity ” of their previous marriage in Scotland, 
Percy Bysshe Shelley and Harriet Shelley, 
formerly Harriet Westbrook, were remarried 
by license (with the consent of the father of 
the lady, who was still a minor) in St. 
George’s, Hanover Square. The inference 
is irresistible. Neither Shelley nor his wife 
could then have been very anxious to dis- 
solve the marriage which they were cele- 
brating for the second time. The declared 
object of the second celebration was to rem- 
edy the possible inefficacy of the first. In 
case the rites and ceremonies of the Church 
of Scotland might be insufficient to consti- 
tute a marriage, the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church of England were now called to 
their aid. Mr. Peacock is wrong in suppos- 
ing that a divorce could have been obtained 
in the Scottish courts; but it is certain that 
persons who desired a divorce would not 
have taken steps, as the Shelleys did, for 
riveting their chains more closely. It seems 
then to be established, that at least till the 
end of March, 1814, no separation had been 
contemplated by the Shelleys. It does not 
follow that no estrangement had taken place 
between them. Mr. Peacock, indeed, thought 
they were on perfectly good terms ; but the 
closest intimacy will not prevent people from 
deceiving themselves about the married life 
of their neighbors. Mr. Peacock’s recollec- 
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tion, therefore, only proves that he observed 
no disagreement between Shelley and his 
wife: it does not prove that there was none. 
And the letter to Miss Godwin, on which he 
relies, is to our mind not much more con- 
clusive. It praises Harriet’s charms, as we 
have said—it defends her manners and con- 
duct against Miss Godwin’s disapprobation ; 
but Shelley might do all this, and more,and 
yet feel that he had not found in marriage 
the kind of help and support that his weak 
and sensitive nature craved. Mr. Peacock’s 
description is very pleasing :— 


‘“‘ Harriet Shelley,” says he, “ had a good 
figure, light, active, and graceful. Her fea- 
tures were regular and well proportioned. 
Her hair was light brown, and dressed with 
taste and simplicity. In her dress she was 
truly simplex munditiis. Her complexion 
was beautifully transparent: the tint of the 
blush rose shining through the lily. The 
tone of her voice was pleasant ; her speech 
the essence of frankness and cordiality ; her 
spirits always cheerful; her laugh spontane- 
ous, hearty, and joyous. She was well edu- 
cated. She read agreeably and intelligently. 
She wrote only letters, but she wrote them 
well. Her manners were good, and her 
whole aspect and demeanor such manifest 
emanations of pure and truthful nature, that 
to be once in her company was to know her 
thoroughly. She was fond of her husband, 
and accommodated herself in every way to 
his tastes. If they mixed in society, she 
adorned it; if they lived in retirement, she 
was satisfied; if they travelled, she enjoyed 
the change of scene.” 


Nevertheless, the truth seems to be that 
Harriet Shelley, with many amiable and at- 
tractive qualities, was incapable of under- 
standing or sympathizing with her husband’s 
genius. Now Shelley had found out that 
there must be a perfect community of expe- 
rience between his heart and that of his be- 
loved :— 


‘* All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirred his mortal frame,” 


must find its counterpart in the soul that 
loved him, and that he should love; or the 
aching void that ought to be filled by this 
union would still remain unsatisfied. A 
pretty English girl, without genius and with 
a well-regulated mind, no more resembled 
the ideal of his imagination than of the 
poet’s in “ Alastor.” In truth, the veiled 
maiden whom that adventurous youth saw 
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in a vision is the true prototype of Shelley’s 
love as well as the image of his hero’s. 
Harriet had no such dazzling claims on 
his affection. She was the mother of a child ' 
whom he loved; but she could not share his 
subtle speculations and lofty dreams. When 
the notion that they had rescued one an- 
other from domestic tyranny had lost its first 
freshness, the points of sympathy between 
them grew fewer and feebler every day, 
Unfortunately also an elder Miss Westbrook 
chose to live with her sister, and being ap- 
parently rather an unamiable personage, by 
no means increased the comfort of their 
home. But without her aid, the distance 
must soon have grown hopeless between a 
kindly, cheerful, light-hearted young woman, 
and the poet “rapt above the pole.” There 
have been men of as great genius as Shel- 
ley, the good husbands of women far infe- 
rior to Harriet, who have been satisfied that 
their wives should share with them the com- 
mon cares and enjoyments of every-day life, 
without insisting that they should accom- 
pany them also in their loftiest flights of 
imagination. But Shelley, with the most 
isolated and self-absorbed of human intel- 
lects, had the most sensitive organization. 
He was not strong enough to be self-suffi- 
cient in his isolation ; he soared higher than 
the eyes of other men could follow him, and 
was miserable because he found no human 
being to be his companion on the level he 
had reached. His wife at least could not 
follow him there : there was only one woman 
probably in the world that could —the 
daughter of Godwin and of Mary Wollstone- 
craft ; and it was his fortune to meet with 
her at the moment when, with “a spirit 
trembling and feeble through its tenderness, 
he was seeking sympathy everywhere, and 
finding only repulse and disappointment.” 
To quote Mr. Peacock: ‘He might well 
have said after first seeing Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwin, ‘Ut vidi! ut perii!’ Nothing 
that I ever read in tale or history could pre- 
sent a more striking image of a sudden, vio- 
lent, irresistible, uncontrollable passion than 
that under which I found him laboring 
when, at his request, I went up from the 
country to call on him in London.” Of 
course, it was Shelley's duty to control this 
passion, at whatever cost of streaming eyes 
and breaking hearts ; and we trust he might 
have done so without compromising his po- 
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etical character. There was no other way 
in which he could be so true to his genius as 
by remaining true to his sacred obligation. 
We have no wish to tell the story unfairly ; 
and in order to avoid doing so, we quote his 
own accoug@ of the failure of his old love, 
and the result of his new passion, in the 
verses which he addressed to Mary God- 
win, in the dedication of the “ Revolt of 
Islam: ”— 


“ Alas that Love should be a blight and snare 

To those who seek all sympathies in one ! 

Such once Isought in vain ; then black despair, 

The shadow of a starless night, was thrown 

Over the world in which I moved alone. 

Yet never found I one not false to me, 

Hard hearts and cold, like weights of icy stone 

Which crushed and withered mine, that could 
not be 

Aught but a lifeless clog until revived by thee. 


“Thou friend whose presence on my wintry 
heart 


Fell like bright spring upon some herbless 


ain, 

How beantifal and calm and free thou wert 

In thy young wisdom, when the mortal chain 

Of custom thou didst burst and rend in twain, 

And walked as free as light the clouds among, 

Which many an envious slave then breathed in 
vain 

From his dim dungeon, and my spirit sprung 

To mect thee from the woes which had begirt it 
long ! 

“No more alone, through the world’s wilderness, 

Although I trod the paths of high intent, 

I journeyed now: no more companionless 

Where solitude is like despair, I went. 

There is the wisdom of a stern content 

When Poverty can blight the just and good, 

When Infamy dares mock the innocent, 

And cherished friends turn with the multitude 

To trample: this was ours, and we unshaken 
stood ! 


“ Now has descended a serener hour, 

And with inconstant fortune, friends return ; 

Though suffering leaves the knowledge and the 
power 

Which says :—Let scorn be not repaid with 
scorn, 

And from thy side two gentle babes are born 

To fill our home with smiles, and thus are we 

Most fortunate beneath Life’s beaming Morn; 

And these delights, and thou, have been to me 

The parents of the song I consecrate to thee. 


“And what art thou ? 
speak ; 

Time may interpret to his silent years ; 

Yet in the paleness of thy thoughtful cheek, 

And in the light thine ample forehead wears, 

And in thy sweetest smiles, and in thy tears, 

And in thy gentle speech, a prophecy 

Is whispered, to subdue my fondest fears, 

And through thine eyes, even in thy soul I see 

A lamp of vestal fire burning internally.” 


I know, but dare not 
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In plain English, towards the end of July, 
1814, four months after Shelley was re-mar- 
ried to Harriet Westbrook, he deserted his 
wife, and left England with Miss Godwin. 
Harriet died in December, 1816, and on the 
30th of that month he married Miss God- 
win. 

It must be confessed there are some points 
in this story not perfectly clear. We cannot 
pretend, for example, to decide between Lady 
Shelley and Mr. Peacock. We do not know 
whether the former is right in ascribing this 
catastrophe to a long and growing estrange- 
ment, or whether the latter may not be jus- 
tified in denying the existence of any such 
estrangement before Shelley fell in love with 
Mary Godwin. We have pointed out diffi- 
culties in both of these theories; and we do 
not think it of the slightest consequence 
which of them is the true one. One thing is 
certain, the blind impetuosity of the mar- 
riage was atoned for by as impetuous a re- 
pudiation. And however late or early he 
made the unhappy discovery that he could 
not really give his heart to the woman on 
whom he had bestowed his name, it can 
hardly be supposed that the author of the 
“‘Epipsychidion ” would allow his true love 
to be restrained by claims of hers when at 
last he saw, or thought he saw, in Mary God- 
win “ the vision of his youth made perfect.” 
The wrong of which he was guilty cannot be 
diminished by showing that he had been 
tired of his wife for years. It cannot be in- 
creased by showing that the period of his 
dissatisfaction must be measured by months. 
Neither does it seem to us at all probable 
that our judgment of Shelley’s conduct would 
be greatly affected by the possession of fuller 
information about other circumstances which 
now remain doubtful. We have no desire 
that the family papers should be made public, 
which Lady Shelley says “ may in after years 
make the story of his life complete.” We 
already know enough of him to understand 
his desertion of his wife. We shall never 
know enough to make it excusable unless 
graver charges should be proved against her 
character and conduct than, so far as we 
know, have ever been hinted against either. 
If Lady Shelley’s papers have any reference 
to her, we trust they may never see the light. 
Mr. Peacock bears witness, and says, ‘‘ I feel 
it due to the memory of Harriet to state my 
most decided conviction that her conduct as 
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a wife was as pure, as true, as absolutely {and all the melodious curses with which 
faultless as that of any who for such conduct | Shelley himself received it. That question 
are held most in honor.” There is no rea-| will be sufficiently answered by a statement 
son to doubt that this conviction was well|of the plain facts of the case. Mr. Leigh 
‘ founded. It would be wrong, if it were pos-| Hunt gives this account of it: ‘* Queen 
sible, to shake it even in order to vindicate | Mab,’ Shelley’s earliest poeticajgproduction, 
Shelley. It is not much to ask his repre-| written before he was out of hif’ teens, and 
sentatives to refrain always, as they have re- | regretted by him as a crude production, was 
frained hitherto, from attempting to do so. | published without his consent. Yet he was 
The least reparation they owe to this poor | convicted from it of holding the opinion 
girl is to let her memory rest in peacé. Shel- | which his teachers at the University had not 
ley, at least, never imagined that his conduct | thought fit to reason him out of. He was 
required to be vindicated by imputing faults | also charged with not being of the received 
to his deserted wife. He had loudly asserted | opinions with regard to the intercourse of 
from the first that marriage, not license, was | the sexes ; and his children, a girl and a boy, 
acrime. And if he had allowed himself to | were takenfromhim. They were transferred 
be tied in nominal bonds, it was more to pro- | to the care of a clergyman of the Church of 
tect his wife from reproach than with any in- | England.” It would not be easy to convey 
tention of abridging his own natural liberty. |a greater amount of misrepresentation in 
‘*A husband and wife,” he had declared, | four short sentences without intentional mis- 
“ought to continue united only so long as | statement. Shelley’s children were not taken 
they love one another.” It would be intol-|from him; they were not transferred from 
erable tyranny to bind them after the decay | his care to another person’s; the judgment 
of their affection. And had not his great | which was actually pronounced was not given 
master in morals, the wisest of philosophers, | because Shelley held certain opinions, or be- 
Godwin, who spoke with the very lips of| cause he had written ‘Queen Mab.” On 
reason, shown that “no ties should be im- | being deserted, as we have described, by her 
posed upon either party preventing them | husband, Harriet Shelley returned to her 
from quitting the attachment whenever their | father’s house with the eldest of the two 
judgment directs them to quit it”? Nay,|children. The other was soon afterwards 
Godwin had said much more than this, and| born. The grandfather received them into 
taught his disciples that, in a perfect state of | his house, and supported them. Shelley, so 
society, there ought to be no mere family af- far as appears, made no attempt to do either. 
fection, no ties of relationship at all. Man, | When the children had thus formed part of 
in the universality of his benevolence, ought | their grandfather’s family and been main- 
to prefer no individuals to the Race. So/tained by him for about two years and a 
thoroughly had Shelley imbibed these doc- half, their mother committed suicide by 
trines that he thought Harriet herself (whom | drowning herself in the Serpentine (Dec. 
he even at that moment pronounced to be |1816). We do not say that this lamentable 
“ a noble animal ”) could not fail “ to acqui- | event can fairly be ascribed to her husband. 
esce in the transfer of his affections to their It may have had, as Lady Shelley assures 
new shrine.” Harriet, however, was very | us, “ no immediate connection with any con- 
far from acquiescing. ‘ She gave me,” says | duct of his.” We know that he was dread- 
Mr. Peacock, “ her own account of the trans- | fully afflicted by it. On the other hand, we 
action, which decidedly contradicted the | cannot tell how deeply and gloomily her mind 
supposition of anything like a separation by | may not have been affected by her husband’s 
mutual consent.” desertion ; andno one can pretend to be cer- 

One unfortunate result of this event has | tain that it was not under the overwhelming 
been very generally misunderstood. He was | pressure of the sense of desolation which that 
prevented, by a judgment of the Lord Chan- | desertion might have occasioned that she put 
cellor, from assuming the charge of the chil- | an end to her own life. We do not know 
dren of his first wife. Itis time to ask how | that it was so; but we do not know the re- 
far Lord Eldon deserved all the indignant | verse. Still less can we be assured that her 
reprobation which this decision has called | family did not think so at the time. And, 
down upon him from eloquent biographers, | at all events, it is impossible to blame Mr. 
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Westbrook if he now refused to give up his 
dead daughter’s children to the father, whose 
conduct to her and to them he at least could 
only look upon as a great and most cruel 
crime against that daughter and her family. 
For it was now that Shelley demanded that 
the children should be given up to him. It 
would have been strange indeed if their 
grandfather had not resisted the demand ; 
and it would have been foolish if he had neg- 
lected to do so effectually. The Court of 
Chancery did not interfere of its own mere 
motion (as Mr. Hunt’s account would lead one 
to imagine) to deprive a poet of the guar- 
dianship of his children because Lord Eldon 
disapproved of his speculative opinions. Mr. 
Westbrook made a settlement upon the chil- 
dren, and caused a suit to be instituted, by 
which they were made wards of the court. 
The question of their custody was brought 
before the Lord Chancellor by a petition 
presented in the name of the children. 
This petition stated the facts as we already 
know them—that the father and mother had 
been married in 1811; that the father had 
deserted his wife, and had eyer since unlaw- 
fully cohabited with another woman; that 
the petitioners, as well as their mother, had 
since been maintained by their maternal 
grandfather ; and that the mother was now 
dead. ‘It was then stated ” (we quote from 
Mr. Jacob’s Report) “ that the father avowed 
himself an atheist; and that since his mar- 
riage he had written and published a work 
in which he blasphemously derided the truth 
of the Christian Revelation, and denied the 
existence of a God as Creator of the Uni- 
verse ; that since the death of his wife he 
had demanded that the children should be 
delivered up to him; and that he intended, 
if he could, to get possession of their persons, 
and educate them as he thought proper.” 
These came to be the established facts with 
which the Lord Chancellor had to deal; for 
though Shelley put in his answer in the suit, 
the answer did not affect the representations 
made in the petition, and in the affidavits 
and exhibits by which it was supported. 
The blasphemous work alluded to was prob- 
ably “Queen Mab ;” but Mr. Leigh Huntis 
wrong in talking as if advantage had been 
taken of an unauthorized publication to found 
upon it opinions which Shelley regretted. It 
is true that an edition of “ Queen Mab” was 


published without Shelley’s consent, but not 
till four years after the Chancellor’s judg- 
ment had been pronounced. Shelley tried 
to suppress that edition, and wrote to the 
“Examiner” that the book was crude and 
immature. But this remonstrance was made 
in 1812, and the case of his children was de- 
cided in 1817. ‘Queen Mab,” though not 
then published in the sense of being sold to 
the public, had been printed and distributed 
among his friends: there could have been 
no difficulty in producing a copy to prove the 
charge of blasphemy. And if Shelley then 
regarded the opinions he had expressed as 
crude and immature, it is certain that he did 
not say so; for it was proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Chancellor that the father of the 
petitioners had published a work such as that 
described in the petition, and that he still 
retained the opinions expressed in it. But 
although that was clearly established, the 
judgment, as we have already said, was not 
founded upon it. What the result might 
have been if nothing had been proved in the 
case except Shelley’s speculative opinions is 
a different question. Certainit is that Lord 
Eldon, in his luminous, weighty, and most 
temperate written exposition of the grounds 
of judgment, anxiously distinguishes between 
such a case and the one before him, and he 
thus explains the difference :— 


‘¢This is a case in which, as the matter 
appears to me, the father’s principles cannot 
be misunderstood—in which his conduct, 
which I cannot but consider as highly im- 
moral, has been established on proof, and 
established as the effect of those principles : 
conduct nevertheless which he represents to 
himself and others not as conduct to be con- 
sidered as immoral, but to be reeommended 
and observed in practice and as worthy of 
approbation. I consider this therefore to 
be a case in which he has demonstrated that 
he must and does deem it to be matter of 
duty which his principles impose upon him, 
to recommend to those whose opinions he 
may take upon himself to form, that conduct 
in some of the most important relations in 
life as moral and virtuous, which the law 
calls upon me to consider as immoral and 
vicious : conduct which the law animadverts 
upon as inconsistent with the duties of per- 
sons in such relations of life, and which it 
considers as injuriously affecting both the 
interests of such persons and those of the 
community. I cannot therefore think that 





I should be justified in delivering over these 
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children for their education exclusively to 
what is called the care to which Mr. Shelley 
wishes it to be intrusted.” 


We are bold to say that no judge could 
have come toa different conclusion. It must 
always be a delicate matter for a Court of 
Justice to interfere between parents and chil- 
dren ; but, assuming the propriety of doing 
so at all,—and that had been settled long be- 
fore Lord Eldon’s day,—it is impossible to 
imagine a clearer case for such interference 
than that of Shelley. In the first place, Shel- 
ley’s obnoxious opinions were condemned by 
the law of England, and not by Lord Chan- 
cellor Eldon. Lord Eldon’s private senti- 
ments had no more to do with his decision 
than if the question had been whether a pro- 
vision in a settlement should go to Shelley’s 
son or his daughter. He was to expound, 
and not to make the law, in both cases alike. 
In a later case it was pleaded before him 
that a father had turned Unitarian. We 
need not say what Lord Eldon’s orthodoxy 
thought of Unitarianism. But he refused to 
give any weight to that consideration. “With 
the religious tenets of either party,” he said, 
“T have nothing to do; except so far as the 
law of the country calls upon me to look on 
some religious opinions as dangerous to so- 
ciety.” 

The decision of Lord Eldon, as he himself 
intimated, was not final: an appeal lay to 
the House of Lords, of which Lord Erskine, 
Lord Redesdale, and Lord Ellenborough 
were members. But no appeal was brought. 
The judgment, as we have already said, was 
given in writing—a method not very usual 
with Lord Eldon, and which shows his anx- 
iety that the reasons of his decision upon so 
delicate a subject should not by any possi- 
bility be misapprehended. Vain hope! Mr, 
Peacock says,— 


“ Tt is not surprising that so many persons 
at the time should have supposed that the 
judgment had been formed, at least partly, 
on religious grounds. Shelley himself told 
me that Lord Eldon had expressly stated 
that such grounds were excluded, and the 
judgment itself showedit. But few read the 
judgment. It did not appear in the newspa- 

ers, and all report of the proceedings was 
interdicted. Mr. Leigh Hunt accompanied 
Shelley to the Court of Chancery. Lord El- 
don was extremely courteous, but he said 
blandly, and at the same time determinedly, 
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that a report of the proceedings would be 
punished as a contempt of court. 

“The only explanation I have ever been 
able to give myself of his motive for this 
prohibition was, that he was willing to leave 
the large body of fanatics among his politi- 
cal supporters under delusion as to the ground 
of his judgment ; and that it was more for 
his political interest to be stigmatized by Lib- 
erals as an inquisitor than to incur tn any 
degree the imputation of theological liberal- 
ity from his own persecuting party!” 


Lord Eldon may have wished for the sake 
of the family, that the miserable details 
should not be promulgated. But his prohi- 
bition (if any was in fact uttered) could only 
apply to the publication of the proceedings 
while the matter was still pending. Such in- 
junctions are not uncommon at present. * 

That Shelley himself should understand 
the purely scientific aspect in which the case 
appeared to the Chancellor’s mind—when 
even a sensible and intelligent friend like 
Mr. Peacock thought so very irrationally on 
the subject—was not to be expected; and 
accordingly the mode in which he looked at 
the transaction may be gathered both from, 
the energetic verses in which he curses Lord 
Eldon and calls him a demon, and also from 
the curious reflection with which he after- 
wards chose to console himself, that, if Lord , 
Byron had been in England, he would have 
“moved heaven and earth to prevent such 
a decision.” He did not know that nothing 
could move the Chancellor except the argu- 
ments of counsel: he did not know that for 
a private gentleman to interfere would be a 
gross outrage on the sanctity of Justice: for 
the whole matter seemed to him to have 
been a personal contest between himself and 
a malignant and powerful enemy, a diaboli- 
cal personage— who probably had never 
heard of him till he heard the argument. 

Lady Shelley says that the Lord Chancel- 
lor in delivering judgment had threatened to 
deprive him of his infant son by his second 
wife. The judgment contains no such threat. 
But undoubtedly Shelley himself was afraid 
that this child might be taken from him. 
For various reasons he left England in the 
year 1818 for Italy—as it happened, never 
torewrn.t The first aspect of that country, 

* The case is included in the professional Re- 
ports of Mr. Jacob, published some years later. 


t Mr. Peacock thinks that restlessness and em- 
barrassment were the chief causes. 
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Mrs. Shelley tells us, enchanted him. His 
-health and spirits had suffered greatly dur- 
ing the last years of his residence in Eng- 
land, and the change of scene and the new 
climate seem to have been signularly benefi- 
cial to both. Italy, he thought, was the par- 
adise of exiles, and his letters are full of the 
most rapturous descriptions of all that made 
it so. But even in Italy he was not alto- 
gether absorbed in enjuyment of the beauty 
either of nature or art. One part of his 
correspondence shows also how active and 
generous an interest he could take in the af- 
fairs of others. Shelly’s income had by this 
time been increased to £1,000 a year ; and he 
appears to have set on foot the project of a 
steamboat, to ply between Marseilles and 
Leghorn ; for building which he was to ad- 
vance the money, while the profit was to be- 
long solely to certain friends. ‘The prospects 
and views of our friends,” says Mrs. Shelley, 
“drew them to England, and the boat and 
the engine were abandoned. Shelley was 
deeply disappointed : yet it will be seen how 
generously he exculpates our friends to them- 
selves, and relieves them from the remorse 
they might naturally feel for having thus 
wasted his money and disappointed his de- 
sires.” This occurred, we should observe, in 
the second year of his residence in Italy. 
During the first winter he had neither the 
steamboat scheme to occupy his mind, nor 
the society of his friends to amuse it. He 
and his wife were living at Naples, their 
friends at Leghorn. They had little inter- 
course with their travelling fellow-country- 
men in general; and Mrs. Shelley thinks 
that the utter solitude in which they lived 
allowed her husband to brood far too intently 
over his sorrows. We know accordingly, 
from some of the most beautiful and musical 
verses in the world, that this period was 
passed in a dejection that neither the warm 
sun, nor the clear sky, nor the blue isles and 
snowy mountains of the Bay of Naples were 
capable of alleviating. Putting all questions 
of temperament aside, it is not very surpris- 
ing that this should have been the case. No 
one, surely, can doubt that such a life as 
Shelley’s had been hitherto must have af- 
forded matter enough for melancholy brood- 
ing. His schemes for the regeneration of 
his fellow-creatures had failed, even igno- 
miniously ; poor Harriet’s tragic end might 
have shaken a more firm and callous nature 
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than his: the Chancery proceedings must 
have caused him deep mortification ; and we 
can hardly wonder that he should have called 
and felt himself an exile anda Pariah. Nei- 
ther did he escape—though we do not men- 
tion it to account for his temporary depres- 
sion at Naples—from afflictions of a com- 
moner kind; for he had lost one child of his 
second marriage in the autumn of 1818 at 
Venice, and another died at Rome in the fol- 
lowing spring. Rome became so painful to 
the unfortunate parents after this last loss, 
that they hurried northwards and took up 
their abode at Leghorn. From thence, in 
the early part of October, they removed to 
Florence; and at Florence we fear that the 
painful sense of exile to which we have al- 
luded—the miserable consciousness that 
Englishmen in general must look at him 
with dislike and suspicion—cannot but have 
been greatly increased by news that came to 
him from England. 

The “ Revolt of Islam” was written in 
1817, and published in the following year ; 
but it was not till the period of which we are 
speaking that Shelley knew of the reception 
it had met with from various journals, and 
chiefly, we need not say, from the Quar- 
terly Review. We cannot look back upon 
that matter with the humiliation which, if we 
believed the partisans of Shelley, it would 
become us to feel. Even as a work of art, 
we have always thought this poem, though 
beautiful and harmonious in versification, 
and even magnificent in passages, quite un- 
worthy of the wonderful genius of its author. 
But it is not merely as a work of art that 
the “ Revolt of Islam” must be considered. 
It had made its first appearance under the 
title of “ Laon and Cythna,” but “ Laon and 
Cythna ” was still more outspoken as to cer- 
tain matters than the “ Revolt of Islam,” 
and was almost immediately withdrawn from 
circulation to re-appear with alterations un- 
der its present name. There is something 
not quite worthy of Shelley in this transac- 
tion. On the one hand, merely prudential 
reasons, mere dread of public indignation, 
ought not to have induced him to conceal 
opinions which he believed that, for the sake 
of humanity, it was his bounden duty at all 
risks to promulgate. But those who knew 
most of Shelley will be least inclined to at- 
tribute to him such a motive as this, On 
the other hand, if good feeling induced him 
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to abstain from printing what he knew must 
be painful and shocking to the great major- 
ity of his countrymen, the second version 
‘should have been suppressed as well as the 
first. For no pain which Shelley suffered from 
the criticism can well have been greater than 
that which many excellent people must have 
experienced in reading his poem, and a nat- 
ural feeling of indignation may have prompt- 
ed greater severity of language than is com- 
mon at the present day. Whether the com- 
ments upon his personal history were just or 
not, the readers of his biography, as given 
by his friends, may judge for themselves. 
We do not know that we can give a better 
idea of the doctrines and tone of the poem, 
than by reprinting one of the ‘ calumnious ” 
paragraphs of the Review of 1819 :— 


“ The existence of evil, physical and moral, 
is the grand problem of all philosophy. . . . 
Mr. Shelley refers it to the faults of those 
social institutions and religious creeds which 
are designed to regulate the conduct of man 
here, and his hopes ina hereafter. In these 
he seems to make no distinction, but consid- 
ers them all as bottomed upon principles per- 
nicious to man and unworthy of God, carried 
into details the most cruel, and upheld only 
by the stupidity of the many on the one 


hand, and the selfish conspiracy of the few 


on the other. According to him the earth 
is a boon garden needing little care or culti- 
vation, but pouring forth spontaneously and 
inexhaustibly all innocent delights and luxu- 
ries to her innumerable children: the sea- 
sons have no inclemencies, the air no pesti- 
lence for man in his proper state of wisdom 
and liberty; his business here is to enjoy 
himself, to abstain from no gratification, to 
repent of no sin, hate no crime, but be wise, 
happy, and free, with plenty of ‘lawless 
love.’ This is man’s natural state, the state 
to which Mr. Shelley will bring us, if we will 
but break up the ‘ crust of our outworn opin- 
ions’ as he calls them, and put them into his 
magic cauldron. But kings have introduced 
war, legislators crime, priests sin; the 
dreadful consequences have been that the 
earth has lost her fertility, the seasons their 
mildness, the air its salubrity, man his free- 
dom and happiness. We have become a 
foul-feeding carnivorous race; are foolish 
enough to feel uncomfortable after the com- 
mission of sin. Some of useven go so far 
as to consider vice odious; and we all groan 
under a multitude of crimes merely conven- 
tional ; among which Mr. Shelley specifies 
with great sang-froid the commission of in- 
cest. 


SHELLEY. 


One of the alterations in the second ver- 
sion is the substitution of the name of Joshua 
for that of Christ in a list of false prophets, 
but this is only an apparent concession. The 
Christian religion is still treated throughout 
the poem with peculiar contempt and abhor- 
rence. It was not unnatural that it should 
be so. Of all religious principles, those 
which seemed to him the most pernicious 
and hateful were repentance and faith; the 
first he thought “ the dark idolatry of self; ” 
the foulest breast, in his view, might be 
cleansed by love and joy, but not by loath- 
ing its own past crimes: the second was a 
ghastly obscene worm, only worthy to be 
named with plague and slaughter, fear and 
slavery, custom and hell; and he was not 
wrong in supposing that those two monstrous 
principles were the characteristic doctrines of 
Christianity. 

Shelley’s other poems, with the exception 
of “ Alastor ” and one or two minor pieces, 
were written in Italy ; the “ Prometheus Un- 
bound,” at Rome, in 1819; and the greater 
part of the “‘Cenci” at Leghorn, late in the 
same year. In that and the two following , 
years were written also the greater’ number 
of those lyrical poems—it would be tedious 
as well as unnecessary to name them—which 
form, after all, to our mind, his best title to 
immortality * We do not forget the power 
and passion of the “ Cenci,” nor the grand 
conception of “ Prometheus.” These are 
great works, but they are not faultless. The 
latter, indeed, contains many passages (gen- 
erally very sounding and musical passages) 
which we are bold enough to say are utterly 
unmeaning. But the “Ode to the Skylark,” 
‘¢ Ariel to Miranda,” the “ Ode to the West 
Wind,” and many others of the same kind, 
are absolutely perfect. They are also pecul- 
iar to Shelley. Scarcely any other lyrics 
combine so many of the highest excellences 
of lyrical poetry—so much depth of melody, 
so much imaginative passion, so subtle a 
penetration into the most hidden feelings, 
and so marvellous a grasp of the most eva- 
nescent ; so much, above all, of that inten- 
sity of feeling, which Charles Lamb, if our 

* We are glad to see that several of them have 
been inserted by Mr. F. T. Palgrave in his delight- 
| ful little volume “ The Golden Treasury ” (Mae- 
millan, 1861) which contains many of the best 
original lyrical pieces and songs in our language, 


grouped with care and skill, so as to illustrate each 
other like the pictures in a well-arranged gallery. 
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memory serves us, attributes to some of | 
Shakspeare’s songs, an intensity of feeling | 


“‘ which seems to resolve itself into the ele, | | 


ment which it contemplates.” 

‘We must not be led away, however, into 
criticism of Shelley’s writings. Our present 
concern is with his life, and we have men- 
tioned these poems for the same reason as 
the “ Revolt of Islam,” because they were 
the leading events of his life in the years of 
their composition. Those years were spent 
in the north of Italy, chiefly in Pisa and its 
neighborhood. During part of this time 
Lord Byron was his neighbor. Their ac- 
quaintance had begun some years before, 
and they were always on friendly and even 
intimate terms, though not, perhaps, on a 
perfectly cordial footing. The elder poet, in- 
deed, was in far too wayward and irritable a 
state of mind to allow of his forming new or 
close friendships ; but it is satisfactory, for 
his own sake as well as for Shelley’s, to find 
that he treated the latter throughout with 
the consideration and respect that became 
him, but which he was by no means disposed 
to display just then towards every man of 
genius, or even towards every gentleman 


with whom he came in contact. Early in 
1821 Shelley formed a more intimate friend- 
ship with a less distinguished person, Mr. 


Williams. Both Williams and Shelley were 
fond of boating, and the latter had construct- 
ed a boat of lath and canvas fit for the shal- 
low waters of the Arno, The Italians seem 
to have thought this, as it probably was, 
rather a dangerous amusement ; but, except- 
ing an occasional ducking, no great harm 
came of it. Next year, however, they were 
more ambitious. The Shelleys and Williams 
were living together in a lonely house, called 
the Villa Magni, near Lerici, on the Bay of 
Spezzia. Nothing could be more solitary 
than their situation—nothing could be more 
picturesque; and, as Mrs. Shelley confesses, 
nothing could be much more uncomfortable. 
Their amusement was sailing. A small 
schooner had been built for them at Genoa, on 
a plan of Mr. Williams. The sailors who 
brought her round to Lerici thought she was 
‘a ticklish boat to manage,” but Shelley was 
delighted with her, and Williams, in his diary, 
expresses great admiration of her qualities, 
and congratulates himself on possessing “a 
perfect plaything for the summer.” As long 
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as they used her merely as a plaything in 
the land-locked Bay of Spezzia, they proba- - 
bly ran little risk. Unhappily, they were 
rash enough to attempt a longer and more 
dangerous voyage. Mr. Leigh Hunt had 
come to Italy on Lord Byron’s invitation to 
edit a new ‘ Quarterly,” of which we need 
say no more here than that Byron, Hunt, 
and Shelley were to contribute to it, and that 
it was to be called the “Liberal.” He ar- 
rived at Genoa on the 14th of June, 1822, 
and Shelley, in his anxiety to see his friend, 
determined to go in his boat to Leghorn, and 
thence to Pisa. Accordingly, on the 1st of 
July, he left the Villa Magni, in the little 
Don Juan, the crew of which consisted of a 
single sailor-boy besides himself and Mr. 
Williams. They reached Leghorn in safety ; 
two or three days were spent at Pisa, one of 
which Hunt commemorates as a delightful . 
afternoon ; but Mrs. Shelley had been ill and 
depressed during the whole time of her resi- 
dence in the Bay of Spezzia, and a despond- 
ing letter from her induced her husband to 
return home earlier than he had intended. 
On the 8th of July they set sail from Leg- 
horn. Mr. Trelawney had intended to ac- 
company them, in Lord Byron’s yacht, the 
Bolivar. He was prevented doing so, but 
watched their departure till their boat was 
hidden in a sea-fog. Captain Roberts had 
also watched their vessel with a glass from 
the top of the lighthouse at Leghorn. 
“They were off Via Reggio, and at some 
distance from the shore, when a storm was 
driven over the sea. It enveloped them and 
several larger vessels in darkness. When 
the cloud passed onwards, Roberts looked 
again, and saw every other vessel sailing on 
the ocean except their little schooner, which 
had vanished.” Fourteen days afterwards 
Shelley’s body was found washed on shore. 
A volume of Keats’ poems and a volume of 
Sophocles were in the pockets. The body 
of Williams was discovered at the same 
time, a few miles off; that of the sailor, 
Charles Vivian, not till three weeks later. 
But though these remains were discovered, 
the friends of the dead were not permitted 
to have possession of them. Quarantine 
laws required that they should be burned. 
They were consumed, accordingly, on fu- 
neral-piles, after the ancient fashion, in 
presence of Lord Byron, Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
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and Mr. Trelawney.* The last-named gen- 
tleman took the most active part on this oc- 
casion, as he had done in everything that 
was necessary since the wreck. Mrs. Shel- 
ley’s letters are full of expressions of grati- 
tude for his indefatigable zeal and sagacity 
and his generous kindness ; but the greatest 
service of all was, that his presence enabled 
her to give her sorrow words, for with him, 
and him only, she writes that she can speak 
of her husband. We know nothing more 
terribly pathetic than the letters and diaries 
of this remarkable woman ; and we may add 
that, however little the love and devotion of 
a man’s wife may prove for him in general, 
nothing that has yet been written about him 
has given us so high an opinion of Shelley’s 
character. 

On one point, however, Mrs. Shelley has 
not convinced us. We have failed to dis- 
cover in the history of this life anything like 
the systematic malignity of persecution which 
Mrs. Shelley and others have so clamerously 
denounced. In the rough daily life of the 
world, most men have something to suffer ; 
sensitive natures inevitably have much to 
suffer from the unconscious cruelty of man- 
kind. The griefs that may be told are nei- 
ther more nor greater than the vague, inef- 
fable, immeasurable mass of suffering that 
our careless disregard of feelings which we 
do not understand, or which we are deter- 
mined to be blind to, has occasioned; and 
Shelley, too surely, had his share of such 
griefs as these. But he had other injuries 
to complain of, for he chose to become the 
assailant of society, and society, no doubt, 
found champions who could strike both 
harshly and sternly in her defence. There 
are persons who see in this collision only 
the eternal strife between genius and the vul- 
gar world it comes to ennoble and to purify. 
' #* “ His ashes were deposited,” says Lady Shel- 
ley, “in the Protestant burial-ground at Rome, by 
the side of his son William, and of his brother-poet 
Keats. An inscription in Latin, simply setting 
forth the facts, was written by Leigh Hunt, and 
Mr. Trelawney added a few lines from Shak- 
speare’s Zempest (one of Shelley’s favorite 
plays) :— 


“* Nothing of him that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange.’ 


The same gentleman also planted eight cypresses 
round the spot, of which seven were flourishing in 
1844, and probably are still.” We are surprised 
that Lady Shelley should not have obtained more 
cecent information as to the tomb. 


| 
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It is natural, perhaps, that such critics should 
despise the unhappy caitiffs at whose hands 
their Shelley suffered wrong; it is natural 
that they should see nothing but divine en- 
ergy in the blows he dealt, nothing but bad- 
hearted cruelty in those he received; it is 
natural that they should be eloquent in 
vituperation of Oxford, Lord Eldon, and 
the Quarterly Review. The truth is, it is 
hardly possible for the coldest moralist to 
read the moving and exquisite poetry in 
which Shelley has so often expressed his 
half-bewildered sense of suffering and wrong, 
without a sympathy far too intense for a dis- 
passionate judgment of the question between 
him and the critics. Who takes the trouble 
now to ask the cause of their severity? It 
is enough that they condemned “ Prome- 
theus,’’ and the *‘ Revolt of Islam.” But we 
do not know how to argue with the man who 
shall maintain that a journal professedly 
Christian was not entitled to utter in the 
plainest and strongest language its condem- 
nation of those two poems—poems in which, 
sometimes in lines that are equally rugged 
and obscure, oftener in most pure and sim- 
ple English and the most flowing and mu- 
sical versification, but always openly and 
without disguise, the Christian religion and 
Christian morality are not so much attacked 
as execrated. Nor do we think that Shelley 
was exactly the man in whose mouth it lay 
to complain of the harsh construction of his 
opponents. Talk of him as they pleased, 
they never could match the language in 
which he himself spoke of his public and 
private enemies, or those whom he thought 
such; his father, for example, or Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, or Lord Eldon, or George IV., or 
George III. With all his love of toleration, 
there never was a mind more incapable of 
admitting the honesty of an antagonist. He 
utterly abhorred the Tories and priests, from 
whom he differed, and seems to be scream- 
ing with rage whenever he talks of them. 
On the other hand, we are far from say- 
ing that the criticisms of forty years ago 
contain a full and just estimate of Shelley’s 
genius. The vigor and the brightness of 
that genius they did not sufficiently appre- 
ciate. But we venture to say that it is still 
the opinion of all right-thinking men, that 
there is no one of our great poets whose 
writings are disfigured by graver blemishes 
than Shelley’s, or whom it would be more 
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dangerous to place unreservedly in the hands 
of the young. 

The great crime of Shelley’s life can nei- 
ther be excused nor explained away; and 
yet the remainder of his history is far from 
exhibiting any traits of that heartless profli- 
gacy which such conduct would lead us to 
expect. We think with Mr. Kingsley that 
he had “‘no sense of the moral law.” We 
do not say that he had no moral sense, or 
that he had not moral aspirations of the 
loftiest kind; but that he had no understand- 
ing or conception of a moral law external to 
himself is strictly and literally true. It is 
impossible to know anything about him, and 
yet to doubt that he was gifted with an eye 
to see and a heart to comprehend all intel- 
lectual as well as physical beauty. People 
who came only casually in contact with him 
were charmed with his gentleness and 
thoughtfulness for others; and the effect of 
his character on those who saw him more 
closely and oftener was nothing short of fas- 
cination. The most striking instanee of this, 
perhaps, is his influence with Lord Byron. 
We have said that there was not entire cor- 
diality between the two distinguished poets ; 
but, for that very reason, it is all the higher 
testimony to the sincerity and earnestness 
of Shelley’s character, as well as to his ami- 
ability, that Byron in the worst and most 
wayward period of his life should have felt, 
as he unquestionably did, in his companion- 
ship, the influence of a more elevated mind. 
“ You were all mistaken about Shelley,” he 
writes to Mr. Murray; “you do not know 
how mild, how tolerant, how good he was; ” 
and in another letter to the same correspond- 
ent he says that Shelley was, without excep- 
tion, the best and least selfish man he ever 
knew. We might fill pages with instances 
of his generosity—-a generosity which in 
many cases was only rendered possible by 
“unprecedented self-denial.” But one sen- 
tence of Mr. Trelawney sums up the whole 
matter when he says that Shelley “ loved 
everything better than himself.” His emo- 
tions found fruit in action without let or 
struggle ; they were generally good and no- 
ble, but we have seen that on one very sig- 
nal occasion they were exactly the reverse of 
this ; when they were vicious, he had nei- 
ther the nerve nor the will to control them. 
He acted, in short, professedly from im- 
pulse, and not from duty. 
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It is curious to consider how much of the 
child Shelley carried with him into manhood. 
His impulsiveness and eagerness were pre- 
eminently childish; but he seems to have re- 
tained in his maturity not only the tempera- 
ment, but all the innocent simplicity and 
freedom of manner which belong to “ that 
little Goshen,” as Charles Lamb calls child- 
hood, in which—if the spirit that is most 
congenial to those kindly regions could have 
entitled him to inhabit them—he ought to 
have lingered forever. Children invariably 
recognized him as their fellow ; and when he 
dived after them into gypsy tents, or played 
at “ frightful creatures” with them in liter- 
ary drawing-rooms, the curious instinct of 
infancy taught them to welcome their ally, 
and admit him to the celebration of their 
mysteries. It is by no means impossible, 
we must add, that he may have frightened 
himself quite as much as Mr. Hunt’s little 
boy when he screwed up his hair into a horn 
and simulated a hideous monster. His sis- 
ter tells us, that when he was a boy he “on 
one occasion gave the most minute details 
of a visit he had paid to some ladies with 
whom he was acquainted in our village,” de- 
scribing their house and gardens, their oc- 
cupation, and their reception of him, “al- 
though it was almost immediately ascertained 
that the boy had never been to the house.” 
Such freaks of the imagination are by no 
means uncommon with clever children. 
Many a nurse and many a mother has been 
perplexed by some such circumstantial nar- 
rative of events that never took place; and 
only too many a young romancer, we are 
afraid, has sustained unmerited chastisement 
at the hands of elders who knew no differ- 
ence between a falsehood and an illusion. 
Shelley carried with him into later life this 
easy self-abandonment to the fabrications of 
fancy. No man was more single-minded, or 
more detested falsehood, and no man saw 
persons or things more clearly ; and yet we 
cannot accept without hesitation his account 
of a single event in his own life. To give 
an instance of what we mean, he used to tell 
his friends that he had been expelled from 
Eton for striking one of his schoolboy ty- 
rants through the hand with a penknife, 
When he gave Mr. Peacock an account of 
what took place on the occasion of his ex- 
pulsion from Oxford, he painted a public as- 
sembly of college dignitaries sitting in judg- 
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ment on a young and solitary student; he 
described the impassioned oration in which 
he had pleaded his own cause before that 
awful conclave, and told how he had “ called 
on the illustrious spirits who had shed glory 
on those walls to look down on their degen- 
erate successors.” The stab with the knife, 
and the punishment that followed it,—the 
solemn tribunal, the public audience, and the 
eloquent defence, were as entirely imaginary 
as the blood-boltered figure that drove Mac- 
beth from his chair, or the air-drawn dag- 
ger that marshalled him to the bed-chamber 
of Duncan. The sense of cruel injury which 
he retained only too keenly, however pas- 
sionately it may have longed for relief in 
revenge or in indignant expostulation, had 
not in reality found it in either. But Shel- 
ley seemed to himself to recall with equal 
vividness states of mind which had undenia- 
bly been his, and the actions which might 
naturally have been the result and outcome 
of such states of mind. He arranged in his 
own imagination appropriate scenes and oc- 
casions for these exploits; he traced such 
consequences as must necessarily have fol- 
lowed ; and thus he looked at all the past 
through a mist of fancy which distorted or 
magnified its actual events. 

The miserable relations in which he stood 
towards his own family gave rise to more 
fearful delusions. He believed that his 
father wished to shut him up in a mad- 
house. Sometimes he seems to have thought 
that his life was not safe from the same un- 
natural hatred. He was driven from one 
happy retreat after another by such terrors 
as these. It became a fixed idea in his mind 
that he was the object of an unrelenting per- 
secution ; and the terrible apprehensions to 
which this idea gave rise produced in his 
disordered imagination strange visions, now 
of friendly visitors who came to warn him of 
his danger, now of midnight murderers who 
came to kill him. His mind dwelt on these 
its own creations till, thus “ by feverish pas- 
sion overcome,” he saw them with his bodily 
eyes, talked with them, and struggled with 
them. Mr. Peacock was staying with him 
when one of these mysterious visitations oc- 
curred. Shelley gave a minute and circum- 
stantial account of an interview he had had 
with one Williams of Tremadoc. ‘ He came 
to tell me,” said he, “of a plot laid by my 
father and uncle to entrap me and lock me 





up.” We have an equally detailed account 
of a rather more alarming occurrence which 
took place some years earlier in Wales. A 
man broke into the house at night, fired a 
pistol at Shelley, knocked him down, strug- 
gled with him, was wounded bya pistol which 
Shelley fired in his turn, and fled with a 
shriek, swearing vengeance against Shelley, 
his wife, and his sister. Five hours after- © 
wards, when Shelley was still sitting up, the 
assassin returned, thrust his arm through 
the glass of a window, and fired at him again. 
A second struggle took place. More pistols 
were discharged. Shelley struck at the in- 
truder with a sword. There was a fight for 
the sword, which the assassin had almost 
succeeded in seizing when a servant burst 
into the room, and again he made his escape. 
The story is told in a letter from the first 
Mrs. Shelley; and nothing can be more 
striking than her account of the terror and 
dismay of the whole family, and of the ner- 
vous system of her husband entirely over- 
turned by the horrors of the night. By the 
irresistible evidence of circumstances both 
these stories are disproved. Mrs. Shelley, 
no doubt, was giving what she believed to 
be a perfectly true account of what she her- 
self had witnessed. But she did not see the 
supposed assassin at all. Probably she may 
have heard a noise as if some such fight, as 
her husband afterwards described to her, 
were actually taking place. Pistols were 
certainly fired; but they were fired by Shel- 
ley himself. He had been brooding over the 
unpaternal plot against his life and liberty 
till his heated brain conjured into visible 
existence the tool who was to put it in exe- 
cution. He fought with his enemy with 
sword and pistol, as Luther hurled the readi- 
est weapon he could lay his hands on at the 
fiend whose bodily presence startled him in 
the Wartburg. But his eyes, like Luther’s 
in this case, were made the fools of his 
imagination. The murderer who attacked, 
and his friend Williams who warned him, 
were both alike the “ very painting of his 
fear.” 

“The man,” says Coleridge, “ who mis- 
takes his thoughts for persons and things is 
mad.” And Shelley’s hullucinations, though 
not to be confounded with what is usually 
called insanity, are certainly not compatible 
with perfect soundness of mind. They were 
the result of an excessive sensibility, which, 
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only a little more severely strained, would 
have overturned reason altogether. It has 
been said that the horror of his wife’s death 
produced some such effect ; and that, for a 
time at least he was actually insane. Lady 
Shelley says nothing about this, and we have 
no explicit statement of the fact by any au- 
thoritative biographer. But it is not in it- 
self improbable, and there are not wanting 
in his own writings indications of such a 
calamity. We cannot tell how much of the 
description of the maniac in “Julien and 
Maddalo” may not be taken from the his- 
tory of his own mind. There are other 
poems which suggest the same observation. 
And it is certain that there were times when 
the mere intensity of his emotions and phy- 
sical sensations was inconsistent with either 
mental or bodily health. On one occasion, 
for example, the sensitiveness of the organ 
of sight was so distressing, that he complained 
of the microscopic distinctness with which 
the very blades of grass and the boughs of 
distant trees presented themselves to him. 
He was obliged to pause in writing down 
his recollections of a dream, “ overcome 
with thrilling horror.’ He had to rush 
pale and agitated from the room, where 
Lord Byron was reading aloud “ Christa- 
bel,” with so vivid and horrible a reality it 
had burst upon him, that “sight to dream 
of, not to see,” the bosom and the side of 
the Lady Geraldine. All this was partly 
owing, no doubt, to mere physical illness ; 
not improbably to vegetarianism. He would 
live for weeks on tea, and bread and butter, 
and lemonade. A disordered stomach was 
of course the consequence of this detestable 
diet, and his bodily disorder exasperated the 
morbid sensibility of his imagination. He 
was generally well and cheerful when he was 
obliged to live “on what he could get” at 
country inns; and Mr. Peacock records with 
satisfaction the success of his own simple 
prescription of three mutton chops. This 
was during a boating excursion on the 
Thames. ‘“ He lived in my way,” says Mr. 
Peacock, ‘for the rest of our expedition, 
rowed vigorously, was cheerful, merry, over- 
flowing with animal spirits, and had certainly 
one week of thorough enjoyment of life.” 
But though his natural excitability might be 
aggravated, it was by no means created by 
bodily illness. All his emotions were equally 
intense, whether they were those of pleasure 
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or of pain; his joys were “aching joys and 
dizzy raptures ;” and his suffering was an- 
guish and despair. 

The quivering sensibility which Shelley 
has often described is the most striking 
characteristic of his nature, as it shows it- 
self in his poetry. And in this respect his 
poetry and his life are identical. There 
seems to have been hardly a moment in his 
existence in which he did not fancy that he 
was assailed by some exquisite pain from 
one quarter or another, from within or from 
without. There is hardly a point at which 
he comes in contact with the world without 
being wounded to the quick. But this is 
owing to the imperfection of his sympathy 
with human nature. There was nothing to 
relieve or to interest him in the rough, 
every-day struggles, anxieties, and enjoy- 
ments of every-day men and women, be- 
cause he neither understood nor was capa- 
ble of perceiving them. The abstract pas- 
sions which the genius of Spenser loved to 
represent in allegory—Pain and Strife and 
Hate and Revenge, “trembling Fear” and 
“lamenting Sorrow,”—these things, the 
purest abstractions, formed the whole of hu- 
manity to him, and the contemplation of the 
purest abstractions excited in him such emo- 
tions as the most pathetic realities of life 
can hardly excite in other men. He was un- 
happily destitute of the one quality which 
might have enabled him to understand, as 
he never did, the spirit of human dealings, 
and would certainly have proved the best 
sedative for his over-excited sensibility. He 
had no humor. His sense of the cruelty 
which lies in the ridicule of an uncouth fig- 
ure, an empty stomach, or a threadbare suit 
of clothes, would have sealed his eyes forever 
to the infinite love and sympathy with hu- 
manity which alone can imagine a Peter 
Peebles or a Dominie Sampson. For he 
never seems to have felt or known that ten- 
derness is more inseparable from humor, 
than from the finest sensibility with which 
poet was ever gifted. To sympathize with 
others is a lesson which the genuine humor- 
ist teaches better than any other preceptor. 
Sir Walter says very finely of the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” that we bless the memory of 
an author who contrives so well to reconcile 
us to human nature. But far less gentle 
humorists than Goldsmith merit the same 
benediction. They reconcile us to human 
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nature, because they teach us to understand 
it; and whether as a poet or a reformer, 
Shelley’s capital defect was that he under- 
stood nothing so little. He sometimes shows 
us a radiant world of dazzling arms, and 
glorious eyes, and floating locks ; sometimes 
a gloomy region of pale murderers, and ly- 
ing ministers, and cruel priests; but in 
neither of these do we breathe the same at- 
mosphere as that in which the human crea- 
tures of our actual earth live and work and 
have their being. His opinions accordingly 
are never applicable to the real concerns of 
living men. 

Such a mind may be gifted with the high- 
est poetical genius, but it is evident that it 
differs‘as widely as possible from the all- 
comprehensive spirit of the genius essen- 
tially dramatic, and accordingly there is no 
better illustration of the views we have ex- 
pressed than Shelley’s tragedy of the 
“Cenci.” Of this play Lady Shelley as- 
serts that it “comes nearer to Shakspeare 
than any other writer has approached since 
Shakspeare’s time.” If this were merely a 
vague way of expressing admiration of the 
poet’s genius, it might well be justified by 
appealing to the power with which the char- 
acters of Beatrice and her father seize upon 
our imagination, and the deep tragical effect 
of their appalling story. But when a dram- 
atist is said to come near Shakspeare, it is 
implied, we presume, that he has presented 
his characters and handled his story in the 
same manner as Shakspeare would have 
done; and no criticism of the “* Cenci ” could 
be more inaccurate. There are, indeed, 
many little touches throughout the poem 
which show a very careful study of Macbeth 
and King Lear. The scene where Beatrice 
and Lucrezia listen for Cenci’s murder is an 
’ example. But Shelley’s poem does not con- 
tain the elements in which his own nature 
was deficient, and these are precisely the ele- 
ments for which Shakspeare’s plays are most 
remarkable. He could not represent the 
conflicting passions by which men’s souls 
are agitated who commit great crimes, or 
who revenge them, for his own undivided 
mind had never been the scene of a strug- 
gle. Shakspeare in his most passionate 
characters never fails to show the complexity 
of the human mind. Shelley deals with 
nothing but the essential passion. Cenci is 
the personification of wickedness, and the 
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poet has shown us no other aspect and no 
other attribute of his character. Beatrice is 
the personification merely of suffering and 
unutterable wrong. But it did not lie in 
Shelley’s mind to depict any conflict of mo- 
tives. Scruples and misgivings were all un- 
known to him, and therefore they are un- 
known to Beatrice. 

If this view of Shelley’s character as a 
purely impulsive one be correct ; if he acted 
throughout without restraint on the impulses 
of the heart; that heart must have been a 
noble one, unless the evidence of all his 
friends who loved him is absolutely worth- 
less. But the good and the evil of his life 
were limited by his own disposition. If his 
impulse led him astray, he knew of no exter- 
nal law which demanded obedience in oppo- 
sition to that. Therefore it was that when 
his affection for his wife had grown cold, or 
been displaced by passionate love for an- 
other, she was abandoned without mercy. 
He who has no fixed standard of morality 
can have no insight into the real nature of 
moral distinctions. This was conspicuously 
the case with Shelley. He is always con- 
founding that which is right with that which 
is merely customary, and anathematizing it 
accordingly. And he gravely permits him- 
self to say of the most infamous of all 
crimes that it may be right or wrong ac- 
cording to circumstances. “It may be the 
defiance of everything for the sake of an- 
other, which clothes itself in the glory of the 
highest heroism.” He did not see that, 
whatever the defiance of human opinion 
may be, the defiance of a moral law can 
never be either glorious or heroic, and that 
the general condemnation of mankind can 
hardly make it so. He thought it was noble 
for a man to brave the opinion of men, with- 
out pausing to ask himself whether that 
opinion was right or wrong. His own re- 
markable courage in exposing himself to in- 
vective was, perhaps, partly owing to this 
kind of oversight. It did not oceur to him 
that the attacks of his antagonists might, 
by any possibility, be the honest expression 
of outraged morality and insulted faith. It 
was enough that they were a multitude and 
that he was alone. The mere circumstance 
of being abused was in his eyes a testimony 
to his worth. This was why he called him- 
self an atheist. ‘ I took up the word,” he 
said, “ as a knight took up a gauntlet.” 
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We must not leave the subject, however, 
without saying that this word is inapplicable 
to his later opinions. He soon became dis- 
satisfied with the materialism which we have 
seen him expressing at Oxford, and which 
he erroneously attributed to Locke. It was 
this materialism which conducted him to 
atheism, by very intelligible stages, and it 
is not to be supposed that he retained the 
religious doctrine much longer than the 
philosophy on which it was founded. Even 


in **Queen Mab” there are indications of 


the very different belief of which his later 


writings are full—a belief that, instead of 


annihilating Divinity, finds Divinity in every- 
thing. The peculiar modification of panthe- 
ism which he adopted is difficult to grasp, 
and we think it by no means necessary that 
we should try to explain it. It will be bet- 
ter, we think, to quote from “ Adonais,” one 
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The one remains, the many change and pass, 
Heaven’s light forever shines, earth’s shadows 


Life, like a dome of many-colored glass 

Stains the white radiance of eternity 

Until death tramples it to fragments.—Die 

If thou wouldst be with that which thou dost 


seek, 
Follow where all is fled Rome, azure sky, 
Flowers, ruins, statues, music, words are weak 
The glory they transfuse with fitting truth to 
speak !” 


This, as far as we can gather, was his final 

religious ¢reed (if indeed we are justified in 
ascribing to him any serious convictions at 
all), and this plastic spirit is the nearest ap- 
proach he seems to have attained to the idea 
of a personal God. Indeed, if we are at all 
right in what we have said hitherto, one 
path, at least, which leads from man to God, 
must necessarily have been closed to Shel- 
‘ley. It seemed a melancholy thing to Shel- 


of the most intelligible, and certainly one of | ley that men should hate their crimes, or 


the most musical expressions of this faith :— 


. ow peace! he is not dead, he doth not 
sleep— 

He hath awakened from the dream of life— 

*Tis we, who lost in stormy visions, keep 

With phantoms an unprofitable strife, 

And in mad trance strike with our spirit’s knife 

Invulnerable nothings. 
” * 6 * * 

He is made one with Nature: there is heard 

His voice in all her music, from the moan 

Of thunder to the song of night’s sweet bird ; 

He is a presence to be felt and known 

In darkness and in light, from herb and stone 

Threading itself where’er that power may move 

Which has withdrawn his being to its own : 

—, wields the world with never wearied 
ove, 

Sustains it from beneath, and kindles it above. 

He is a portion of the loveliness 

wae ae he made more lovely: he doth 

ear 

Hlis part, while the one spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull dense world, compell- 
ing there 

All new successions to the forms they wear, 

Torturing the unwilling dross that checks its 
flight 

To its own likeness as each mass may bear ; 

And bursting in its beauty and its might 

From trees and beasts and men into the Heaven’s 


light. 
+ * * . + 
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repent of them ; he could not understand the 
sacredness of law, or the beauty of obedi- 
ence; and thus, when the idea of a Supreme 
Ruler presented itself to his mind, he could 
only think of him as an omnipotent tyrant, 
hostile to human liberty and human right, 
and rejoicing over the wickedness and suf- 
fering of mankind. It would be easy to 
prove this, but # would be still more pain- - 
ful; and no reader of Shelley’s poetry can 
have overlooked the audacity with which 
this view is expressed. Nevertheless, it is 
impossible not to believe with Moore and 
De Quincey that he was in reality capable 
of loving that religion which he insanely 
hated. And we know that, though he saw 
no Divinity in its founder, he had come to* 
understand that it was in Him that the 
spirit of love and self-sacrifice he thought so 
noble had found its highest development on 
earth. We may be permitted to believe 
that had he not been cut off so early, he 
might have advanced one step further, and 
have embraced the faith he rejected—the 
faith which ought to have transmuted his 
vague yearnings for the knowiedge of a 
Central Power and an all-pervading Spirit, 
into knowledge and love of the Most High. 
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Her silver lamp half-filled with oil, 
Night came, to still the day’s turmoil, 
And bring a respite from its toil. 


Gliding about with noiseless tread, 
Her white sheets on the ground she spread, 
That wearied men might go to bed. 


No watch was there for me to keep, 
Yet could I neither rest nor sleep, 
A recent loss had struck so deep. 


I felt as if Omnipotence 
Had given us no full recompense 
For all the ills of time and sense. 


So I went, wandering silently, 
Where a great river sought the sea, 
And fashioning the life to be. 


It was not drawn from book or creed, 
And yet, in very truth and deed, 
It answered to my greatest need, 


And satisfied myself, I thought, 
A heaven so good and perfect ought 
To give to all what all have sought. 


Near where I slowly chanced to stray, 
A youth, and old man, worn and gray, 
Down through the silence took their way ; 


And the night brought within my reach, 
As each made answer unto each, 
Some portion of their earnest speech. 


The patriarch said: “ Of all we know, 
Or all that we can dream below, 
Of that far land to which we go, 


This one assurance hath expressed, 
To me, its blessedness the best— 
‘He giveth his beloved rest.’” 


And the youth answered: “ If it be 
A place of inactivity, 
It cannot be a heaven to me.” 


“‘ Surely its joy must be to lack 
These hindrances that keep us back 
From rising on a shining track, 


“‘ Where each shall find his own true height, 
Though in our place, and in our light, 
We differ as the stars of night.” 


I listened, till they ceased to speak ; 
And my heart answered, faint and weak, 
Their heaven is not the heaven I seek ! 


Yet their discourse awoke again 
Some hidden memories that bad lain 
Long undisturbed within my brain. 


For oft, when bowed earth’s care beneath, 
Thad asked others of their faith, 
In the life following after death ; 


And what that better world could be, 
Where from mortality set free, 
We put on immortality. 
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And each in his reply had shown 
That he had shaped and made his own 
By the best things which he had known; 


Or fashioned it to heal the woe 
Of some great sorrow, which below 
It was his hapless lot to know. 


A mother once had said to me, 
Over her dead, “ My heaven will be 
An undivided family.” 


One sick with mortal doubts and fears, 
With looking blindly through her tears— 
The way that she had looked for years— 


Told me, ‘‘ That world could have no pain, 
Since there we should not wait in vain 
For feet that will not come again,” 


A lover dreamed that heaven would be 
Life’s hour of perfect ecstasy, 
Drawn out into eternity ! 


Men bending to their hopeless doom, 
Toiling as in a living tomb, 
Down shafts of everlasting gloom, 


Out of the dark had answered me, 
‘* Where there is light for us to see 
Each other’s faces, heaven must be.” 


An aged man, who bowed his head 
With reverence o’er the page, and read 
The words that ancient prophets said— 


Talked of a glory never dim, 
Of the veiled face of cherubim, 
And harp, and everlasting hymn ; 


Saw golden streets and glittering towers— 
Saw peaceful valleys white with flowers, 
Kept never-ending Sabbath hours. 


One, whom the cruel sea had crossed, 
And seen, through billows madly tossed, 
Great shipwrecks, where brave souls were lost, 


Thus of the final voyage spake : 
* Coming to heaven must be to make 
Safe port, and no more journeys take.” 


And now their words of various kind 
Came back to my bewildered mind, 
And my faith staggered faint and blind, 


One moment ; then this truth seemed plain, 
These have not trusted God in vain: 
To ask of him must be to gain! 


Every imaginable good 
We, erring, sinful, mortal, would 
Give our beloved, if we could ; 


And shall not He, whose care enfolds 
Our life, and all our way controls, 
Yet satisfy our longing souls ? 


Since mortal step hath never been, 
And mortal eye hath never seen, 
Past death’s impenetrable screen, 


Who shall dare limit Him above, 
Or tell the ways in which He’ll prove 
Unto his children all his love ? 








Ther joy through all my being spread, 
And, comforted myself, I said: 
“OQ weary world, be comforted ! 


“ Souls, in your quest of bliss grown weak— 
Souls, whose great woe no words can speak— 


Not always shall ye vainly seek ? 


‘*Men whose whole lives have been a night, 
Shall come from darkness to the light ; 
Wanderers shall hail the land in sight. 


“ Old saints, and martyrs of the Lamb, 
Shall rise to sing their triumph psalm, 
And wear the crown, and bear the palm. 


** And the pale mourner, with bowed head, 
Who, for the living lost, or dead, 
Here weeps, shall there be gently led 


“To feel, in that celestial place, 
The tears wiped softly from her face, 
And know love’s comforting embrace. 


* So shall we all, who groan in this, 
Find, in that new life’s perfectness, 
Our own peculiar heaven of bliss— 


* More glorious than our faith believed, 
Brighter than dreams our hope has weaved, 
Better than all our hearts conceived. 


“ Therefore will I wait patiently, 
Trusting, where all God’s mansions be, 
There hath been one reserved for me, 


“ And go down calmly to death’s tide, 
Knowing, when an the other side 
I wake, I shall be satisfied.” 

Pu@se Cary. 


—Chambers’s Journal. 







OUR COUNTRY’S CALL. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Lay down the axe, fling by the spade ; 
Leave in its track the toiling plow ; 
The rifle and the bayonet blade 
For arms like yours were fitter now ; 
And let the hands that ply the pen 
Quit the light task and learn to wield 
The horseman’s crooked brand, and rein 
The charger on the battle-field. 


Our country calls; away! away ! 

To where the blood-stream blots the green. 
Strike to defend the gentlest sway 

That Time in all his course has seen. 
See, from a thousand coverts—see 

Spring the armed foes that haunt her track ; 
They rush to smite her down, and we 

Must beat the banded traitors back. 





OUR COUNTRY’S CALL.—SOCKS AND VERSE. 
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Ho! sturdy as the oaks ye cleave, 
And moved as soon to fear and flight, 
Men of the glade and forest ! leave 
Your woodcraft for the field of fight. 
The arms that wield the axe must pour 
An iron tempest on the foe ; 
His serried ranks shall reel before 
The arm that lays the panther low. 


And ye who breast the mountain storm 
By grassy steep or highland lake, 
Come, for the land ye love to form 
A bulwark that no foe can break. 
Stand, like your own gray cliffs that mock 
The whirlwind, stand in her defence; , 
The blast as soon shall move the rock 
As rushing squadrons bear ye thence, 


And ye, whose homes are by her grand 
Swift rivers, rising far away, 
Come from the depth of her green land 
As mighty in your march as they ; 
As terrible as when the rains 
Have swelled them over bank and bourne, 
With sudden floods to drown the plains 
And sweep along the woods uptorn. 


And ye who throng, beside the deep, 
Her ports and hamlets of the strand, 
In number like the waves that leap 
On his long murmuring marge of sand, 
Come, like that deep when o’er his brim 
He rises, all his floods to pour,§ 
And flings the proudest barks that swim, 
A helpless wreck against his shore. 


Few, few were they whose swords, of old, 
Won the fair land in which we dwell ; 
But we are many, we who hold 
The grim resolve to guard it well. 
Strike for that broad and goodly land, 
Blow after blow, till men shall see 
That Might and Right move hand in hand, 
And glorious must their a be. 
—N. Y. Ledger. 





SOCKS AND VERSE. 


The following verses were found in a pair of 


socks, sent recently to the “ Army of the Poto- 
Cc a 


Tess socks were knit by ancient dame 
Past threescore years and ten— 

Her heart doth glow with loyal flame,} 
Her fingers nimble, too, as when 

She knit for one, her honored sire, 

Who fought and bled at “‘ Bunker’s fire.” 


She sends this pair—an offering small— 
To some good soldier brave, 
Who left his home at country’s call, 
That country for to save ; 
Whoe’er he is these socks shall wear, 
God bless and keep him, is her prayer. 
—Transcript. 
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From The Boston Daily Advertiser, 4 Nov. 
LIEUT.-GENERAL SCOTT. 


Ir is now about one year since General 
Scott removed his head-quarters from New 
York to Washington, at the sounding of the 
first note of alarm in this contest. He was 
then far advanced in his seventy-fifth year, 
incapacitated by injuries for any active ser- 
vice, but with a bodily frame still so vigor- 
ous as to promise years of usefulness in his 
ordinary routine of labor, with a mind un- 
shaken by age, a judgment as acute as ever, 
and a reputation for single-minded integrity 
and for military sagacity, which was in it- 
self a tower of strength. At that time it 
seemed possible that, even if our troubles 
took the worst development as now,—which 
with common honesty and prudence on the 
part of the executive could be avoided,— 
the veteran general might be able to con- 
clude this his last war, and to carry the coun- 
try through it with the success of which his 
life of victories gave such proud assurance. 
The prodigious complication of our difficul- 
ties caused by the criminal policy of Mr. 
Buchanan, could not then be foreseen. The 
immense burden of care and responsibility 
devolved upon the general-in-chief exceeded 
all possible expectation ; and thus it hap- 
pens that the old general finds himself 
broken down by a twelvemonth of the sever- 
est labors of his life, and forced to retire 
from the service in which he has worn out 
his aged frame, leaving his task unfinished, 
and his loved country simply provided with 
the means for prosecuting a war, which is 
yet to be brought to a successful termination. 

When the history of the war is finally 
written, however, it will appear that to Gen- 
eral Scott belongs the merit of having per- 
formed what may then be seen to have been 
its hardest task. Another will restore the 
government to its former empire ; it.was he 
that saved it, and arrested the work of ruin 
when it was visibly crumbling to pieces. It 
will be recorded to his honor, that before our 
troubles openly broke out, he advised an 
imbecile executive to take the very steps, 
which would have nipped the treason in the 
bud. Subsequently, he advised the sending 
of such additional forces to Charleston as 
would have insured our possession of the 
harbor forts, but was met by a resolution 
to “ avoid excitement.” At the earliest mo- 
ment when it was possible for him to exe- 


cute his plans untramelled by an adminis- 
tration half timid and half treacherous, he 
threw such a force into the forts at Key 
West and the Tortugas as to secure the pos- 
session of these important strongholds,—po- 
sitions which it would be worth a war to re- 
gain if lost, and which he nailed so firmly 
that no life has been sacrificed in the hope- 
less folly of attempting their reduction. 
Surrounded by a network of treasonable 
plots, and with the scantiest means at his 
disposal, he preserved the peace of the cap- 
ital and the safety of the nation at the criti- 
cal moment of counting the electoral votes, 
and at the inauguration of the new President. 

The superb combination, however, which 
he effected at the breaking out of the war, 
and which at this moment is hardly remem- 
bered, will shine in the history of the war 
as the salvation of the country. The move- 
ment for the relief of Fort Sumter—which 
it was foreseen could have only one result 
distracted attention from an expedition which 
placed Fort Pickens forever beyond the reach 
of the rebels, and neutralized their acquisi- 


elated with foolish delight at the fall of 
Sumter. The first available troops in the 
days of hot haste and panic which followed 
were thrown into Fortress Monroe, and 
another great strategic point was forever lost 
for the rebels. Cairo was instantly occupied 
in the West; and Missouri found herself in 
an iron grasp which she will never shake off, 
while the whole South-west trembled at the 
danger of a descent by the Federal forces 
through the Mississippi valley. Nor must 
it be forgotten that so early as to be almost 
a part of the same system of operations, our 
troops were sent into Western Virginia to 
secure a district which was loyal at heart, 
and to interpose a barrier between the rebel- 
lion and the Ohiq River. Even had Wash- 
ington fallen in those weeks of danger, the 
Government would still have had a firm 
hold upon those great positions, the mastery 
of which must settle the issue of the war. 
The sagacity of the great soldier had pro- 
vided for the security of these, and his anx- 
ious thoughts were given to the execution 
of this vast combination, at a moment when 
| all others were lost in dread of the supposed 


approach of an enemy who, as he had rightly 





calculated, could not then be in a position to 
move upon the capital. 





tion at Pensacola, while they were still, 
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We need hardly repeat the belief which 
we have often expressed, that the last three 
or four months would have told a far more 
prosperous tale, had the faithful: advice of 
the veteran general been followed. An im- 
patient country, however, rejected his warn- 
ings and listened to other counsels, with dis- 
astrous results, Savage attacks were made 
upon the motives and the capacity of the illus- 
trious old man,—attacks which have since 
been repeated,—and sneers and insinuations 
conveyed abuse which was too foul for open 
utterance. But the moment of his retire- 
ment has swept all this away, and as he lays 
down the sword which he has used in his coun- 
try’s service for half a century, that country 
acknowledges what cause it has to lament 
that his voice was ever overborne by popular 
clamor. 

We must finally declare frankly our own 
sense, that the place which General Scott 
leaves vacant, is one not to be filled, so far 
as can be known, by any general now on 
the stage. We have the fullest confidence 
in the powers of General McClellan, and en- 
tertain the highest hopes as to his military 
capacity and success. He fills a place in ac- 
tive service for which Scott has for years 
been incapacitated, and with abilities of a 
peculiar sort which Scott, perhaps, in his 
best days could not have rivalled. But for 
the general supervision and direction of af- 
fairs along the whole of our vast line of op- 
erations,—affairs involving political as well 
as military considerations, and calling for 
the most mature judgment and profound 
policy, there is, we apprehend, no man on 
the stage who can compare with him who 
has just retired. The loss to the country 
must be borne patiently, for it came in the 
course of nature; but our country will be 
fortunate indeed, if it has not to wait for 
many a year, before it has at the head of its 
armies another Winfield Scott. 


From The Boston Journal, 8 Nov. 


GENERAL Scott has endeared himself to 
the American people not only by his per- 
sonal bravery and military sagacity, but most 
of all by the last and most sublime act of his 
life. The resignation of his high office the 
moment he saw plainly that his strength was 








not sufficient to carry the country through 
the storm, and the kindness which he has 
uniformly shown to his young successor, 
prove him a great man more than Mexico, 
or Niagara, or Florida. Itis a kind of great- 
ness that pushes self aside, and makes the 
good of the country the only motive to ac- 
tion. The parting of McClellan with Scott 
—the one crowned with a people’s blessings, 
the other crowned with their hopes and their 
confidence ; the one just stepping out of the 
circle of active life, and the other just step- 
ping into it, presented a picture which be- 
longs to history, and should be put upon 
canvas by the most skilful pencil of the art- 
ist. 

General Scott was born just one year be- 
fore the Constitution of the United States 
was ratified by the people. His life, there- 
fore, is as long as that of the Republic. He 
has been witness to every struggle through 
which our country has passed since the Rev- 
olution. It seems a marvel that we can look 
on @ man, now but six years past the allotted 
period of human life, whose childish days 
were filled with the smoke of the cannon 
which inaugurated our existence as a free 
people. God grant it may yet be said that 
the life of one man stretched from the time 
when the Constitution was formed to that 
in which it was proved stronger than civil 
war. 

Only one of Scott’s campaigns required 
the great qualities of a general. In all the 
battles of the Lakes he showed wonderful 
personal bravery. Bearing a charmed life 
the balls of the enemy were harmless. In 
some degree unpopular with his men while 
they were in camp, on account of the rigor 
of his discipline, when on the field of action 
he was the inspiration of the whole force. 
His sense of honor and his magnanimity are 
seen by the following characteristic anecdote : 
After the capture of Scott at Queenstown, 
he was supping with General Sheafe and 
some British officers, when one asked him 
if he had ever seen the Falls of Niagara. 
Scott replied, “ Yes, from the American 
side.” To this the other replied with sar- 
casm, “ You must have the glory of a suc- 
cessful fight before you can view the cataract 
in all its grandeur,” meaning, of course, from 
the Canada shore. Scott instantly rejoined, 
“Tf it be your intention to insult me, sir, 
honor should have prompted you first to re- 
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turn my sword.” Itso happened that at the 
battle of Fort George this very colonel was 
taken prisoner by Scott. Scott, forgetful of 
the insult, treated his prisoner with so great 
kindness that before long he presented him- 
self to his captor, saying, “ I have long owed 
you an apology, sir. You have overwhelmed 
me with kindness. You can now at your 
leisure view the Falls in all their glory.” The 
anecdote shows that Scott was not only a 
gentleman but a MAN. 

It was in the Mexican campaign, however, 
that Scott mostly showed his generalship. 
Before he left Washington, he spent day and 
night in the study of maps and maturing his 
plans. He made himself familiar with the 
country and the people. And when he left 
the capital he had matured even the details 
of the campaign. And what shows his mili- 
tary sagacity is that when he reached the 
new country he carried out his plans with- 
out material alteration. This is what few 
generals could do, and for the achievement 
Scott deserves the highest praise. Hereon 
rests his reputation abroad. 

It is, moreover, a curious fact, that at no 
period of his life did Scott have under his 
command more than ten thousand men. By 


the Lakes he had but a mere handful ; in Flor- 
ida, only a few regiments; in Mexico, we 
think, in no one instance, more than six 


thousand available men. These seem and 
are but a mere handful by the side of the 
large army of the Potomac. How Scott 
would have wielded the heavy machinery of 
our military force had he been twenty years 
younger, of course no one can tell. That he 
was too old to undertake the mighty task 
when its duties actually fell on him, is only 
too apparent. He blames himself for the 
repulse of Bull Run, and it therefore becomes 
us to keep silent. The army, however, was 
fast becoming demoralized, for in order to 
preserve discipline, a general’s presence must 
be felt by the men. Scott could only plan; 
he was compelled to trust to others for their 
execution. He was slow mentally, over-cau- 
tious through age, and too willing to hear 
the opinions of his friends. These facts are 
not urged against him; they are only spoken 
of as the concomitants of old age. McClel- 
lan came, and in less than a month discipline 
was restored. Not that McClellan is a bet- 
ter general than Scott,—that is yet to be 
proved,—but that McClellan could show him- 
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self on the field, could use his own eyes 
rather than trust to the tales of others., 

This is the way in which matters stood 
three months ago. Ever since the power has 
been imperceptibly passing from the older 
to the younger general. Scott has been 
gradually making up his mind to take this 
last step—one very hard for him to take, 
and one which presents the strongest proofs 
of unwavering patriotism. The people needed 
young blood, a general who had the sagacity 
of the great man united to the bravery of 
the young man, and when Scott saw such an 
one come forth at the bidding of the times, 
he proved himself a hero by giving the hand 
of welcome. 

So we, the American people, crown Gen- 
eral Scott with the wreath of GRATITUDE, 
and General McClellan with that of Hore. 


GENERAL SCOTT’S DEPARTURE FROM 
WASHINGTON. 


On Saturday morning, at five o’clock, the 
darkest hour before day, in the midst of a 
raging storm, the retiring and incoming 
chieftains of the United States army bade 
each other an affectionate farewell—the one, 
in his age, returning his war-worn sword to 
the scabbard, and the other, in his youth, 
unsheathing his steel to measure strength 
with a desperate and unprincipled foe. 

General Scott and staff reached the depot 
half an hour before the train started. Quite 
a number of citizens assembled to bid him 
adieu. Ata quarter before five o’clock, the 
time for the train to leave, Gen. McClellan 
arrived, under the escort of Capt. Barker’s 
cavalry squadron. The new general-in- 
chief was accompanied by the members of 
his staff. 

The general and his staff cll appeared with 
black rubber havelocks over their caps, and 
long black rubber coats, hiding their uniforms 
entirely. This dress was worn to resist the 
pelting storm. As they entered the depot 
their appearance in the dim light reminded 
one of the stories of the black knights of old. 
The only thing that broke the silence that 
prevailed was the clank of the warriors’ hid- 
den swords and the rattle of their spurs. 

Gen. McClellan, at the head of his staff, 
proceeded to an inner room occupied by Gen. 
Scott, and removing his hat from his head, 
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bowed before the veteran chief whom he has 
just succeeded. 

Gen. Scott, sitting, from inability to rise, 
extended his hand to his successor, and they 
talked for some minutes with hands clasped. 
In this position Gen. Scott, drawing McClel- 
lan nearer to him, said :— 

‘General, do not allow yourself to be em- 
barrassed by men who do not comprehend 
this great question. Carry out your own 
ideas, act upon your own judgment, and you 
will conquer, and the Government will be 
vindicated. God bless you.” 

The young chieftain’s only reply was :— 

‘‘T thank you, general, and will not forget 
your counsel. May you be restored to health, 
and live to see your prophecy fulfilled. God 
be with you. Farewell.” 

Shaking hands again, Gen. McClellan con- 
ducted Gen. Scott to the car, where they 
parted without a word being exchanged, 
Gen. McClellan bowing gracefully and Gen. 
Scott returning it. The members of Gen. 
McClellan’s staff then shook hands with Gen. 
Scott. Gen. McClellan and staff retired, 
and, in the midst of a drenching rain, mounted 
their horses and returned to quarters. 

The train left the depot at precisely five 
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o’clock. Gen. Scott was accompanied by his 
own staff, the Secretary of War, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Major-General Butler, 
Adjutant-General Thomas, Gen. Van Vliet, 
and others. 


WINFIELD SCOTT. 


Nov. Ist, 1861. 


Nor like the famous warriors of the world, 
Goes back to ¢ivic life our Captain now, 
—— sword that he may guide the 

loug 

Till war’s red banners be again unfurled ! 

Not when his country needs his arm no more 
Quits he the field, but when she needs it most; 
Too worn, and old, to head her patriot host, 

And lead it on to victory as before ! 

Faint with the glorious wounds of Lundy’s 

Lane, 
(Wounds half the century old!) broken with 
ears, ; 
Aind _— with sorrow for his bleeding 
and, 

What could he do, that would not be in vain 2 
Nothing but turn, and, with a soldier’s tears, 

Submit his good sword to a younger hand! 
R. H. Stopparp. 
—Vanity Fair. 





THE paper on the “ Disunion of America,” in 
the Edinburgh, will be read with interest as com- 
pleting the literary circle of opinion. All par- 
ties have now spoken out on the American 
struggle, and with the exception we hope of the 
few old Whigs who have learned to prefer the 
interests of human freedom to any passing or 
apparent expediency, they all hope visibly for 
the destruction of the American Union. The 
Edinburgh reviewer, indeed, writes in a thought- 
ful and not uncandid spirit, but even he declares 
that both parties are in the wrong, that the 
North has no more right to subdue the South 
than the South has to taint the North with sla- 
very, and that the object of the war is really ter- 
ritorial dominion. Doubtless that is partially 
true; nor, as human affairs go, can we conceive 
an object better worth a war than the free navi- 
gation of the Mississippi, but it is a curious tes- 
timony to the strong prejudice which the Amer- 
icans have contrived to excite against themselves 
that the writer never alludes to the moral claim 
of the Federal Government to a part of the 
Southern territory. They bought Louisiana, 
Missouri, Mississippi, and Florida, and even 
supposing the older States to be as independent 
as Mr. Davis would assert, the North has a clear 
right to two-thirds of the soil of those four 
States. To say that it would be wiser to sur- 





render them than to encounter a long and ex- 
pensive war, is no argument at all. We might 
be wiser if we gave up the Channel Islands 
rather than fight France for their possession, but 
we should not do it, and we know of no law 
recognized among men which compels a Gov- 
ernment to submit unresistingly to spoliation.— 
Spectator, 19 Oct. 


Mr. Mopie’s library is certainly one of our 
London marvels. The British Museum con- 
tains a little more than half a million books. 
Mr. Mudie has added to his collection in three 
years, upwards of half a million volumes. The 
books consist chiefly of works of history, biog- 
raphy, travel, and the higher class of fiction, the 
following are the exact figures, and they are so 
remarkable as to deserve being put on record : 
history and biography, 123,279 ; travel and ad- 
venture, 71,646 ; fiction, 237, 546; miscellane- 
ous, including works of science and religion, and 
the leading reviews, 115,518; total, 547,989. 
We suppose there is no instance in literary his- 
tory of such a growth, under either public or 
private enterprise. The rate of increase con- 
tinues, 
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From The Saturday Review. 
AFTER ICEBERGS WITH A PAINTER.* 

WE have most of us acquired some famil- 
iarity with ice in the shape of glaciers, either 
from our own experience, or from the nu- 
merous books, more or less exclusively deal- 
ing with the subject, which have appeared 
in the last few years. But ice in the form 
of icebergs has been seen only by a few of 
those who have crossed to North America 
or rounded Cape Horn, and has perhaps 
never before been familiarly treated in print. 
All that people in general have ever heard 
or known of icebergs, further than that they 
are among the perils with which Arctic ex- 
plorers have to contend, has been from nar- 
ratives of shipwreck, in which the iceberg 
acted the part of the destroyer. But at 
length a readable account of their nature 
and varied beauties has appeared, from the 
pen of a writer who has enjoyed singularly 
good opportunities of observing them. In 
the summer of 1859, an American painter 
conceived the happy idea of a cruise to paint 
icebergs in the seas around Newfoundland 
and Labrador, and a clerical friend who ac- 
companied him has given the public the 
benefit of their adventures in the volume 
before us. Even if it were a dull book, 
After Icebergs with a Painter would still be 
worthy of attention, as being the first work 
in which the subject has been directly 
treated. But, though not faultless, it is far 
from being dull. The author writes in a 
forcible and picturesque style, though some- 
what tinged with Americanisms, and occa- 
sionally too grandiloquent, and this new and 
interesting subject certainly does not lose in 
his hands. 

We can well believe in the impossibility 
of describing adequately the icebergs which 
form the main subject of the book. The 
author and his artist friend seem to have 
been fortunate in finding many bergs of very 
various and beautiful shapes, and both 
worked most diligently at portraying them, 
the one with his pen, the other with his 
brush. The lithographs which illustrate 
this volume—taken, we presume, from the 
painter’s sketches—only serve to give a faint 
idea of the size and shape of the icebergs 

* After Icebergs with a Painter. A Summer 
Voyage to Labrador and around Newfoundland. 
By the Rev. Louis L. Noble, Author of the “ Life 


of Cole,” * Poems,” etc. London: Sampson Low, 
Son, & Co. 1861. 
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depicted in them; and, skilful as is the aus 
thor in the art of word-painting, it is not 
within the power of language to do justice 
to the marvellous variations of shadow and 
color produced by the sunlight playing on 
ice, as any one can testify who has ever seen 
even the comparatively impure and opaque 
ice of a much broken glacier. But we will 
let the author describe for himself an iceberg 
of no special beauty, seen under no unusual 
circumstances of light and shade :— 


“ We are off on the gentle rollers of the 
Bay of St. Louis, after a low, broad iceberg, 
covering, say, an acre of surface, and 
grounded in forty fathoms of water. It has 
upon one extremity a bulky tower of sixty 
feet, on the other, forty, and in the middle 
a huge pile of ice blocks of all shapes and 
sizes, the ruins of some spire. While the 
outside of this heap of fragments is white, 
with tints of green, touched here and there 
with what seems to be the most delicate 
bronze and gilding, every crevice, where 
there is a shadow lurking, is a blue, the pu- 
rity and softness of which cannot be de- 
scribed nor easily imagined. To one who 
has any feeling for color, it has a sentiment 
as sweet as anything in all visible nature. 
A pure white surface, like this fine opaque 
ice, seen through deep shade, produces blue, 
and such a blue as one sees in the stainless 
sky when it is full of warmth and light. It 
is quite beyond the rarest ultramarine of the 
painter. The lovely azure appears to per- 
vade and fill the hollows like so much visi- 
ble atmosphere or smoke. One almost 
looks to see it float out of the crystal cells 
where it reposes, and thin away into color- 
less air.” 


The most characteristic beauty of an ice- 
berg is the manner in which it seems to 
change with every motion of itself or of the 
observer, affording to the painter, as we can 
well believe, plentiful opportunities for study 
of form and color, such as perhaps no other 
object in the world can furnish. Every fall 
of masses of ice from the berg, by altering 
its centre of gravity, causes it to assume a 
new position, in which some fresh feature, 
previously hidden beneath the water, is dis- 
closed to view. For instance :— 


* Among these was an isolated mass re- 
sembling a superbly fashioned vase. Quite 
apart from the parent berg, and close to the 
rocks, it first appeared slowly rising out of 
the sea like some work of enchantment, 
ascending higher and higher until it stood, 





in the dark waters before him, some twenty 
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geet in height—a finely proportioned vase, 
pure as pearl or alabaster, and shining with 
the tints of emerald and sapphire throughout 
its manifold flutings and decorations. It 
was actually startling. As it was ascending 
from the sea, the water in the Titanic vase, 
an exquisite pale green, spouted in all direc- 
tions from the corrugated brim, and the 
waves leaped up and covered its pedestal 
and stem with a drift of sparkling foam. 
While in the process of painting this almost 
magical and beautiful apparition, nearly one 
half of the bow] burst off with the crack of a 
rifle, and fell with a heavy plunge into the 
sea. 


A comparison naturally suggests itself 
between the pleasures of an iceberg-hunt 
and those of visiting the glaciers of Switzer- 
land or the Tyrol, the other great field for 
the display of the glories of ice. Admirers 
of yachting, and painters, would probably 
lean to the side of the iceberg. To the 
former, it presents an additional attraction 
which may be seen in perfection at sea, and, 
indeed, can seldom be well seen from the 
land ; whereas the European glaciers are far 
enough away from the sea-coast. And the 
painter, when once he has conquered the 
difficulty of working in a row-boat, or on 
the deck of a tossing schooner, can obtain 
the effects which he desires to copy far more 
easily than on the glacier, and usually in 
greater perfection ; for there are not many 
places on a glacier where the sun can be 
found shining through a pinnacle of ice, nor 
are they very accessible with painting mate- 
rials to convey. In purity and clearness, 
also, the iceberg has a considerable advan- 
tage over its rival ; for its ice is harder and 
more transparent, it seldom or never is dis- 
colored by the superficial dirt which tends 
to mar the beauty of a glacier, and has no 
moraines to intersect and disfigure its sur- 
face. The contrast of the dark ocean around, 
and the continual changes produced by the 
action of the water, are other items to be 
reckoned on the side of the iceberg. But 
on the other hand, in respect of sheer size, 
one great element of the sublime, the larg- 
est icebergs sink into mere insignificance in 
comparison with the smallest glacier. And 
the contrast of rocks and green slopes, 
which adds so greatly to the beauty of a 
glacier landscape, and which, of course, is 
entirely wanting in the case of the iceberg, 
is at least an equivalent to the green water 
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out of which an iceberg towers. Above all» 
a glacier can be trodden in safety, and ex- 
amined as long and as closely as the ob- 
server pleases, whether for the purposes of 
science, or for the sake of mere pleasure ; 
whereas an iceberg is inaccessible, except at 
the most frightful risk. Mr. Noble tells a 
story on this subject which he heard from a 
Labrador settler, on the very spot where the 
incident happened, and which is enough to 
deter any amateur of icebergs from approach- 
ing too closely to the dangerous objects of 
his attention :— 


‘A few years ago, while a French man- 
of-war was lying at anchor in Temple Bay, 
the younger officers resolved on amusing 
themselves with an iceberg, a mile or more 
distant in the straits. They made sumptu- 
ous preparations for a picnic upon the very 
top of it, the mysteries of which they were 
curious to see. All warnings of the brown 
and simple fishermen, in the ears of the 
smartly dressed gentlemen who had seen 
the world, were quite idle. It was a bright 
summer morning, and the jolly boat with a 
showy flag went off to the berg. By twelve 
o’clock the colors were flying from the icy 
turrets, and the wild midshipmen were 
shouting from its walls. For two hours or 
so they hacked, and clambered the crystal 
palace, frolicked and feasted, drank wine to 
the king and the ladies, and laughed at the 
thought of peril where all was so fixed and 
solid. As if in amazement at such rashness, 
the grim Alp of the sea made neither sound 
nor motion. A profound stillness watched 
on his shining pinnacles, and hearkened in 
the blue shadows of his caves. When, like 
thoughtless children, they had played them- 
selves weary, the old alabaster of Green- 
land mercifully suffered them to gather up 
their toys, and go down to their cockle of a 
boat, and flee away. As if the time and 
the distance were measured, he waited until 
they could see it and live, when, as if his 
heart had been volcanic fire, he burst with 
awful thunders, and filled the surrounding 
waters with his ruins. A more astonished 
little party seldom comes home to tell the 
story of their panic. It was their first and 
their last day of amusement with an iceberg.” 


Not long ago, the only theory of the form- 
ation of icebergs was that which Mr. Noble 
found still abiding among some inhabitants 
of the Labrador coast ; viz., that they were 
accumulations of loose ice, compacted to- 
gether by the action of the sea, which grad- 





ually grew into the huge masses in which 
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they float southwards. But Humboldt and | 
others have sufficiently proved that they are 
fragments of enormous glaciers, which fill 
the valleys of Greenland, and advance in 
their slow course actually into the ocean :— 


“ The continent, as one might call Green- 
land, does not shed the bulk of its central 
waters in fluid rivers, but discharges them 
to the ocean in solid, crystalline, slowly pro- 
gressing streams. They flow, or rather 
march, with irresistible, mighty force, and 
far-resounding footsteps, crossing the shore- 
line—a perpetual procession of blocklike 
masses, flat or diversified with hill and 
hollow on the top, advancing upon the sea 
until too deeply immersed longer to resist 
the buoyant power and pressure of the sur- 
rounding waters, when they break upwards, 
and float suspended in the vast oceanic 
abyss. The van of the glacial host, previ- 
ously marked off by fissures into ranks, 
rushes from the too close embrace of its 
new element, and wheels away, an iceberg— 
the glistening planet of the sea, whose mazy, 
tortuous orbit none can calculate but Him 
who maps the unseen currents of the main.” 


Whether all icebergs are formed in this 
way—whether some are not caused by the 
breaking up in spring of the icy surface of 


the ocean itself—cannot be certainly known, 
but the authority of those who have most 
studied the matter points to the former con- 
clusion. The masses are usually so thick 
that we can hardly believe them to be the 
result of one winter’s frosts, and the extreme 
hardness, heaviness, and fineness of grain 
of the ice of which they are composed seem 
to show that long periods of time and im- 
mense pressure are necessary to their forma- 
tion. 

Besides the novelty of the icebergs, the 
volume before us will be, to most readers, 
an introduction to a totally unknown land, 
and one which, rude and barren as it is, 
offers to the explorer the temptation of 
coast scenery almost unrivalled for savage 
grandeur. The author is very fond of draw- 
ing parallels between the new scenes he is 
describing on the shores of Labrador, etc., 
and well-known places in his own country ; 
and to the American reader, this, of course, 
helps greatly towards conveying a lively 
and accurate picture. Unfortunately for us, 
he has never visited England, as one or two 
ludicrous mistakes about English geography | 
would sufficiently show; and therefore we | 
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lose the advantage that comparison with 
familiar scenes would give us in realizing his 
descriptions. But some of them read as if 
they might be applied, with slight alter- 
ations, and some reduction of scale to the 
rocky shores of North Devon and Cornwall. 
A visit, however, to the native region of ice- 
bergs is not as easy and pleasant as a tour 
on the Cornish coast or in Norway, though 
this has to be gathered, rather than directly 
learned, from Mr. Noble’s book. He dwells 
only on the agreeable portions of the expe- 
dition, and omits to chronicle the disap- 
pointments from fogs and rain, the hard 
living, and other discomforts necessarily in- 
cidental to the voyage, only alluding to them 
casually in one or twoplaces. “ The spark- 
ling points,” he says, “of the life of this 
novel voyage are for the reader’s eye; the 
chill and the weariness and the sea-sickness, 
and the mass of things lumpish and brown 
in the light of common day, are for that 
tomb of the Capulets away back in the fields 
of one’s own memory.” This is the true 
principle on which to write a book of travels 
—to omit all the merely personal details ° 
and repetitions which must find their way 
into the traveller’s diary, but are wearisome 
to the reader, and to record only those things 
which are instructive or interesting. Of one 
thing, however, merely personal, he speaks 
very often,—excusably enough, for it must 
have been too continually in his thoughts to 
be long absent from his manuscript,—and 
that is, the unpleasant subject of sea-sick- 
ness. Both the author and the painter seem 
to have been such continual martyrs to this 
misery, that we only wonder how they had 
courage to persevere in their undertaking ; 
and we owe them the more thanks for hay- 
ing, in the face of this as well as so many 
other obstacles, brought home such valuable 


and interesting spoils from the Northern 
Seas. 


From The Examiner. 

Mr. NoBLE, who is an American clergy- 
man, has the great advantage of treading 
new ground, or—should we rather say P—of 
ploughing new seas. He tells the story of 
an expedition upon which he set out in the 
summer of 1859, “in company with a dis- 
tinguished landscape painter,” whose initial 
is C——. The trip, as the title-page explains, 
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was along the north-eastern coast of British 
America, and its object was the study of ice- 
bergs. The plan was as good as it was novel. 
Perhaps we, in England, may never see the 
pictures on behalf of which it was under- 
taken; but we are very glad to have Mr. 
Noble’s descriptions in words, illustrated as 
they are by halfa dozen really beautiful lith- 
ographs. 

Where not too full of irrelevant gossip, 
the book is very pleasantly written. We 
could dispense with the author’s notes of ad- 
miration concerning a Welsh young lady who 
was, for a little while, one of his fellow-tray- 
ellers ; and we do not care to know that he 
supped with the Bishop of St. John’s, and 
discovered him to be a friend and admirer 
of Mr. Keble. But there is not much of 
this, and all that Mr. Noble writes about the 
strange things that he saw is very entertain- 
ing. He witnessed other things than ice- 
bergs. On one occasion,— 


“At the foot of the precipice were four 
or five whales, from thirty to fifty feet in 
length apparently. We could have tossed a 
pebble upon them. At times abreast, and 
then in single file, round and round they 
went, now rising with a puff followed by a 
wisp of vapor, then plunging into the deep 
again. There was something in their large 
movements very imposing, and yet very 
graceless. There seemed to be no muscular 
effort, no exertion of any force from within, 
and no more flexibility in their motions than 
if they had been built of timber. They ap- 
peared to move very much as a wooden whole 
might be supposed to move down a mighty 
rapid, rolling and plunging and borne along 
irresistibly by the current. As they rose, 
we could see their mouths occasionally, and 
the lighter colors of the skin below. As they 
went under, their huge, black tails, great 
winged things not unlike the screw-wheel of 
a propeller, tipped up above the waves. Now 
and then one would give the water a good 
round slap, the noise of which smote sharply 
_ the ear, like the crack of a pistol in an 
alley. It was a novel sight to watch them 


in their play, or labor rather; for they were 
feeding upon the capelin, pretty little fishes 
that swarm along these shores at this partic- 


ular season. We could track them beneath 
the surface about as well as uponit. In the 
sunshine, and in contrast with the fog, the 
sea was a ee | dark blue or deep purple. 
Above the whales the water was green, a 
darker green as they descended, a lighter 
green as they came up. Large oval spots of 
changeable green water, moving silently and 
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shadow-like along in strong contrast with 
the surrounding dark, marked the places 
where the monsters were gliding below. 
When their broad, blackish backs were above 
the waves, there was frequently a ring or 
ruffle of snowy surf, formed by the breaking 
of the swell, around the edges of the fish.” 


About icebergs there is much to be told. 
They are of every possible size and shape,— 
almost of every color, sometimes blue by re- 
flection of the sky’s hue, sometimes a flam- 
ing red by reason of the sun’s rays, some- 
times as green as the waters which beat 
against them. Sometimes all the colors are 
visible at the same time on different parts of 
a single berg; and they blend and inter- 
change with the rapidity of a kaleidoscope. 
Everybody takes delight, at times, in watch- 
ing the quick transformations of the clouds, 
or in gazing at the fancy pictures formed by 
dying embers; but what are these to the 
pleasures of following the iceberg’s varia- 
tions of shape? Shifting its place in the sea, 
it shows at every minute some fresh change ; 
at one time having the semblance of a grand 
Corinthian temple, then quickly shifting the 
likeness to a Gothic cathedral, and before 
another minute is passed taking the shape of 
a polar bear, or startling the observer by its 
sudden assumption of a human guise. These 
are the variations resulting simply from 
change of view; others, and almost as rapid, 
arise from actual modifications of shape. 
Travelling from its northern home towards 
the warmer south, its gradual melting pro- 
duces wonderful results and often stupendous 
catastrophes. Let Mr. Noble describe to us 
two scenes, which, allowing for some uncon- 
scious exaggeration, must have been singu- 
larly grand. The first is about changes of 
shape :— 

‘“‘ We are bearing up under the big berg 
as closely as we dare. To our delight, what 
we have been wishing and watching for is 
actually taking place; loud explosions with 
heavy falls of ice, followed by the cataract- 
like roar, and the high, thin seas, wheeling 
away beautifully crested with sparkling 
foam. If it is possible, imagine the effect 
upon the beholder: This — of ice, 
with tremendous cracking, 1s falling towards 
us with a majestic and awful motion. Down 
sinks the long water-line into the black 
deep; down go the porcelain crags, and gal- 
leries of glassy sculptures, a speechless and 
awful baptism. Now it pauses and returns: 
up rise sculptures and crags streaming with 
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the shining, white brine ; up comes the great, 
encircling line, followed by things new and 
strange, crags, niches, balconies, and caves ; 
up, up it rises, higher and higher still, cross- 
ing the very breast of the grand ice, and all 
bathed with rivulets of gleaming foam. Over 
goes the summit, ridge, pinnacles and all, 
standing off obliquely in the opposite air. 
Now it pauses in its upward roll: back it 
comes again, cracking, cracking, cracking, 
* groaning out harsh thunder’ as it comes, 
and threatening to burst, like a mighty bomb, 
into millions of glittering fragments. The 
spectacle is terrific and magnificent. Emo- 
tion is irrepressible, and peals of wild hur- 
ras burst forth from all.” 


The second is about changes of color at 
sunset :— 


“The moments for which we have been 
waiting are now passing, and the berg is im- 
mersed in almost supernatural splendors. 
The white alpine peak rises out of a field of 
delicate purple, fading out on one edge into 
pale sky-blue. Every instant changes the 
quality of the colors. They flit from tint to 
tint, and dissolve into other hues perpetu- 
ally, and with a rapidity impossible to de- 
scribe or paint. I am tempted to look over 
my shoulder into the north, and see if the 
‘merry dancers’ are not coming, so marvel- 


lously do the colors come and go. The blue 
and the purple pass up into peach-blow and 
pink. Now it blushes in the last look of the 
sun-red blushes of beauty—tints of the rose- 
ate birds of the south—the complexion of 


AFTER ICEBERGS WITH A PAINTER. 


the roses of Damascus. In this delicious 
dye it stands embalmed—only for a minute, 
though; for now the softest dove-colors 
steal into the changing glory, and turn it all 
into light and shade on the whitest satin, 
The bright green waves are toiling to wash 
it whiter, as they roll up from the violet sea, 
and explode in foam along the broad alabas- 
ter. Power and Beauty, hand in hand, bath- 
ing the bosom of Purity. Ineed not pause 
to explain how all this is; but so it is, and 
many times more, in the passing away of 
the sunshine and the daylight. It is won- 
derful! I had never dreamed of it, even 
while I have been reading of icebergs well 
described. As I sit and look at this broken 
work of the Divine fingers,—only a shred 
broken from the edge of a glacier, vast as it 
is,—I whisper these words of Revelation : 
‘and hath washed their robes, and made 
them white in the blood of the Lamb.’ It 
hangs before us, with the sea and the sky 
behind it, like some great robe made in 
heaven. Where the flowing folds break 
into marble-like cliffs, on the extreme wings 
of the berg, an inward green seems to be 
pricking through a fine straw tint, spangled 
with gold.” 


We are tempted to quote a good deal 
more from Mr. Noble’s volume. Although 
overwrought in style, it is a book to ice the 
imagination pleasantly during hot summer 
days, and to be read with particular delight, 
whenever winter comes, before a blazing fire 





and within reach of the poker. 





Parson Browntow.—In the last number of 
the Knorville Whig, issued Oct. 26, the patriot 
Brownlow publishes his farewell, stating that, as 
he is to be indicted before a Confederate jury, 
the publication of his paper will necessarily be 
‘suspended. He steadfastly refuses to give a 
bond to the rebels for good behavior, and says 
he is ready to start for jail at a moment’s warn- 
ing. He also says :-— 


“ Not only so, but there I am prepared to lie, 
in solitary confinement, until I waste away be- 
cause of imprisonment, or die from old age. 
Stimulated by a consciousness of innocent up- 
rightness, I will submit to imprisonment for life, 
or die at the end of a rope, before I will make 
any humiliating concession to any power on 
earth. 

“T have committed no offence; I have not 
shouldered arms against the Confederate Gov- 
ernment, or the State, or encouraged others to 
do so; I have discouraged rebellion, publicly 
and privately ; I have not assumed a hostile at- 





titude toward the civil or military authorities of 


this new Government. But I have committed 

rave, and I really fear unpardonable offences. 

have refused to make war upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States. I have refused to 
publish to the world false and exaggerated ac- 
counts of the several engagements had between 
the contending armies ; I have refused to write 
out and publish false versions of the origin of 
this war, and of the breaking up of the best gov- 
ernment the world ever knew; and all this I 
will continue to do, if it cost me my life. Nay, 
when I agree to do such things, may a righteous 
God palsy my right arm, and may the earth 
open and close in upon me forever.” 


EPIGRAM. 
BritTTania’s breast with pity swells 
For slaves, their wrongs are ne’er forgetten ; 
Poor maid ! we fear her bosom’s swell 
Is but the rise and fall of—Cotton. 
— Vanity Fair. 








ELOCUTION. 


From The London Review. 
ELOCUTION. 


WHETHER the movement initiated by 
Bishop Wigram will be followed up by oth- 
ers in his position, and whether it will have 
all the effect which he desires in the partic- 
ular sphere which comes within the scope of 
his personal observation or not, there is no 
doubt that it furnished a hint which was 
greatly needed in this quarter, as well as in 
the reading-desk and pulpit. 

It can hardly be denied that, while we cul- 
tivate our other faculties with great care and 
pains, our voices are absolutely uncared for 
in our modern education. Everything else 
is attended to; people are “trained” till 
there is very little of nature left about them, 
but the instrument of speech is neglected. 
Gymnastics bend the body, riding, swim- 
ming, dancing force the limbs to assume a 
kind of vigorous grace, or at all events, to 
be perfectly under control, but, as to the 
voice, it may run wild, or become extinct, 
or, no matter what may happen to it, worse 
luck to its possessor. Nobody knows and 
nobody cares what comes of it, and nobody 
cares because nobody knows. In nocountry 
is speech so frequently required as in Eng- 
land, yet those who have to speak are left to 
the mercy of Providence as to what regards 
that organ by whose means they are to act 
upon the senses of their fellow-creatures, 
and bear persuasive words in upon their 
minds. A man becomes a lawyer, or a cler- 
gyman, or a member of Parliament, and if 
he has a “ good voice” he is a lucky fellow, 
but he enters upon his business without any 
knowledge of what are his vocal faculties, and 
often dscovers at his public début in his career 
that Nature has, as he chooses to imagine, de- 
prived him of what is called a “ good voice.” 

Now the very terms employed in descant- 
ing upon this subject are absurd, and show 
how deplorably great is the general igno- 
rance. People are only very exceptionally 
born with a “ good voice” for public pur- 
poses. Both for singing and for speaking 
in public the voice positively requires to be 
exercised in a particular way—to be educated. 
Unless in the rarest possible instances there 
is no voice that would not be much the bet- 
ter for proper training, and whose best qual- 
ities would not by that training be made du- 
rable up to a late period of life, and let this 
be remembered,—there is no voice that, by 
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proper treatment, may not be made available 
for every purpose of public speaking (we do 
not say singing, though much might be 
taught on that point). Acertain amount of 
vocal sonorousness is given to every human 
being, and what is now too little known is, 
that that amount is far more equally divided 
between different individuals than is sup- 
posed. The power of sound awarded to each 
voice is far more equal than the public has 
any notion of, but it is differently placed in 
each,—there lies the real mystery, and, in 
fact, the only one. To discover where lies 
the power of each voice, and to reveal it to 
its possessor, there is the master’s art. It is 
no use to talk of a “ few simple directions,” 
of “lessons in elocution.” A “ few simple 
directions ” will do nothing, nor will “ les- 
sons in elocution” do much towards reme- 
dying the evil. Elocution is partially taught, 
and there has been at King’s College a teach- 
er of elocution since 1846. Teaching elocu- 
tion to untrained voices, is about as reason- 
able as it would be to attempt putting a wild 
horse, fresh caught from the Pampas, through 
the passages of la haute école. The secret of 
the whole matter resides in the voice itself, 
which is not under control. Bring the voioe 
under control, and the elocution master is 
comparatively little needed, and indeed only 
needed for such persons as are deprived by 
nature of a proper sum of intelligence, and 
of a due comprehension of the value of words. 
There is no human voice (or, at least, the 
exceptions to this rule are so rare that they 
need not be taken into account), which is 
not gifted with the degree of power requi- 
site to make itself distinctly audible in the 
largest cathedral or meeting hall known. 
If properly pitched, its merest whisper will 
be heard. But the natural pitch of a voice 
is the one thing to ascertain. Loudness is 
not sonorousness, and a man may shout him- 
self hoarse, and be but faintly heard. Now, 
above all, let no one imagine that this is an 
innovation, a new study; it is one of the 
very oldest of any. The ancients knew of 
and practised it; the Italians, up to a cen- 
tury ago, have written scores of treatises 
upon it; and few among the great continen-- 
tal celebrities, whether of stage, bar, tribune, 
or pulpit, but have even in our own times 
subjected their voices to a laborious and spe- 
cial training. Mirabeau and Talma are both 
brilliant examples; and the speaker whose 
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mere vocal capacities are almost unequalled 
in our day, M. Berryer, would, were he ques- 
tioned, tell a long tale of what must be done 
to bring a voice perfectly under control. 
Throughout the entire military world, the 
late Czar Nicholas was celebrated for his 
wonderful way of giving the word of com- 
mand. Clear and distinct, it was carried to 
distances impossible to others; but this was 
the effect of study, and of having learnt the 
true pitch of his voice, and where lay its nat- 
ural sonorousness. Nothing is more utterly 
useless than to run after tones which do not 
belong to you, yet it is precisely what nine- 
tenths of all singers and speakers are per- 
petually doing. In their efforts to reach a 
layer of sound which is absolutely and for- 
ever unattainable to them, they strain and 
stretch their own voices till they crack or run 
rusty, or in some other manner fail. On 
the other hand, whoever will, under proper 
guidance, seek to develop his own natural 
vocal powers, will, we maintain, arrive at the 
command of any audience in any enclosed 
space, 

For those who have cared to study the ca- 
pacities of the human voice, nothing can be 
more curious—alternately amusing and pain- 
ful—than the deplorable ignorance evinced 
by almos* er »ublic speaker in this coun- 
try. Let us for a moment revert to the 
House of Commons. Where are the men 
whom one would most wish to listen to, did 
their mode of utterance not grate on the 
ear? There is Mr. Disraeli, who labors 
after variety of intonation, and whose intona- 
tion is excruciatingly false, because he has, 
in fact, no control over his voice; there is 
Sir Robert Peel, who is favored by nature, 
but the monotony of whose brazen tones is 
disagreeable in the extreme,—his is a case 
of great natural capacity however, and it is 
probable that one month’s proper training 
—or even less—would put Sir Robert Peel 
in the possession of a vocal excellence to 
which we are, in our day, unaccustomed. 
Or take an instance of the opposite kind— 
Earl Russell. Half his speeches are invari- 
ably reported as having been guessed at— 
“ Lord John was understood to say.” We 
confidently. assert that it only required a 
proper training of the voice to have made 
‘Lord John” perfectly audible always, and 
to have given him command over the amount 
of sonorousness and of variety of intonation 
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which are necessary to make a public speak- 
er’s mode of speaking agreeable. The same 
principles will, of course, apply to the stage, 
to the bar, to the lecture-room, to the pul- 
pit; but everywhere it is the cause that must 
be studied, not the effect—the voice, and the 
voice only, is the cause. 

Perhaps the first error to be destroyed is 
that of the naturalness of public speech. 
It is natural to man to express his thoughts 
by speech, and to exchange them with one 
or more of his fellow-creatures; it is not 
natural that a man should hold forth to a 
crowd, that is a product of civilization ; 
therefore, that has to do with art, and re- 
quires study and proper training of the or- 
gan brought into play. Now, the voice, in 
speaking, as in singing, is, as it were, double; 
it has with it its own “ circle of resonance,” 
as it is technically termed. Within that cir- 
cle it may be developed to an all but incred- 
ible extent; out of it no human power can 
enable it to proceed one inch. Yet this is 
the unnatural and impossible process to 
which the human voice is mostly condemned 
now-a-days, when any trouble whatever is 
taken with it. 

Abroad, these studies are being here and 
there revived, and in Belgium and France 
and Milan, there are men learned in that 
art of “training the voice” which was in 
such high honor formerly. With a pupil of 
average intelligence, and one who gives his 
attention to what he is about, it is by no 
means a long or tiresome undertaking to 
bring a voice under perfect control. Two 
things are necessary: to find the pitch, or 
natural sonorousness of the voice; and to 
educate the pupil’s ear so that he shall rec- 
ognize it. That achieved, the rest is an af- 
fair of practice. The voice finds itself so 
well at ease there where Nature meant it 
to be, that, after a short time, the slightest 
jolt out of its own groove is as painful to 
itself and to its possessor as to the lis- 
teners. 

As to “ elocution,” we by no means dis- 
dain it ; but it comes later, when the instru- 
ment is formed by which their true meaning 
can be awarded to words. Till the instru- 
ment is there, all the teachers of elocution 
in the world are of no use. They and their 
pupils may feel what is required, but it is not 
in their power to achieve it ; for that whereby 
it is achieved (and achieved at once and with 
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ease) fails them altogether. It is as ab- 
surd to tell a man with an untaught voice 
to read a sermon, or speak a speech impres- 
sively, as it would be to tell one who had 
never touched a pencil to copy the “ Trans- 
figuration ;” neither possess the means of 
reproducing that which js within them or 
which they see. But “ elocution” will not 
do; it is the guidance of the voice that 
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must be learnt, the rest is a mere conse- 
quence, 

We shall be delighted if the measure 
adopted by the Bishop of Rochester should 
find imitators, and if it should arouse the 
public to a deeper interest in one of the 
most useful and now most neglected branches 
of education. 





THE ADOPTED BIRDS. 
BY REV. JOHN TODD, D.D. 


“ Switcu, switch,” went the scythes, as the 
men, early in the morning, were mowing the tall 
grass. Round the field they went, not minding 
the grasshoppers that leaped in terror, or the 
meadow-mice that scampered in the thickest 
grass. By and by the owner of the field came 
to them, when one of the men pointed to a little 
stick which he had stuck in the ground, and said 
with a laugh, ‘‘ We cut all before us.” 

“No harm, I hope.” 

“Nothing of consequence. But see!” 

The gentleman went to the stick, and there 
found a poor meadow-lark, with her head cut off 
by the scythe! She was on her nest keeping 
her little young birds warm, and thus the scythe 
took her life. Faithful mother ! 

The gentleman took up the nest, containing 
four very small featherless birds. What to do 
with them he knew not. So he carried them 
home, and on his way recollected that near his 
house was a faithful old robin, which had made 
her nest in the cherry tree, and also that she had 
just begun to set. 

On reaching the tree, there the robin was, to 
be sure, and he well knew that she must have 
her own way. So he watched her. In a few 
hours she flew off to get her food. The moment 
she was out of sight, the gentleman climbed up 
and took out the four little blue robin eggs an 
a the four little larks in their place. Again 

e took his place to watch, 

In a short time Mrs. Robin came flying back 
to her nest. She went straight to it, and was 
just going to hop into it, when she looked in. 
She raised her wings and stood in utter amaze- 
ment. A few moments ago she had left eggs, 
and. now they were birds! She stood and 
looked, turning her head one way and then the 
other, and seeming to scan them very closely. 
After her amazement had gone past she flew off, 
and in a few moments came back with the male 
robin. Then they both poised themselves, one 
on each side of the nest, and looked in, most 
earnestly, with raised wings. Sure enough, it 
was even so! They were Tica, and not eggs ! 
Then they began to chatter, as if talking the 
matter over, and explaining the state of things. 
How they looked and peered in, and talked! 
After awhile they flew off in great haste. The 
gentleman feared it was now all over with the 





little orphans. But no! In a very few minutes 
they both returned, each bringing a worm, with 
which ~~ began to feed them! They had 
adopted them, and from that hour they took 
care of them and raised them. 

Does God take care of birds? Yes. And he 
has promised to take care of his people and their 
little orphan children, as birds take care of their 
young.—S. S. Times. 


M. pe LamartineE had been reported dead, 
and addresses the following bitter letter to the 
editor of the Constitutionnel :— 


“It is of little matter to the world whether I 
live or whether I die, but it is of great conse- 
uence to my creditors. I live only for them. 
request you, therefore, to assure everybody 
that Iam tolerably well, and always enjoy good 
health, notwithstanding the assertion of the chief 
editor of the Presse, who tells me that I have 
lived too long. I am of his opinion, but that is 
not the question. These are things which are 
said sometimes to oneself, but which well-bred 
men, as Voltaire says, avoid saying to one’s 
face through politeness in a democracy however 
little puerile or honorable. That is the reason 
why I protest, and even dead shall protest, 
against my death. Life is a duty of honor for 
me; it is a resolution on my part. Ans 
“T have undertaken, and Iam pursuing for 
others more than for myself, a great operation, 
very dear, very long, and very painful, in order 
to depart honorably from this amiable life ; it is 
the complete edition of my works, in forty vol- 
umes, published by subscription. The success 
of this undertaking is the security and the bread 
of those to whom my property might not be 
sufficient. Persons who might be tempted to 
subscribe on the faith of my longevity will say 
to themselves, on reading that I have caused 
uneasiness to my friends, ‘ Let us not subscribe ; : 
let us not follow the impulse of our generous 
hearts, for the author will not have time to com- 
ete his work; he is, it is said, going to die. 
What use is there to subscribe for a dead or for 


1 
adying man?’ You perceive that my good 
health is a pledge. Take care of it for me.” 


M. de Lamartine is renewing Sir Walter 
Scott’s self-sacrifice, but the novelist did not 
talk quite so much. 
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THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S VISIT TO ITALY, 
MAY, 1861. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING, 


We have a sad pleasure in giving to our 
readers the last poem of our late special contrib- 
utor, Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, written 
shortly before her death. It came to us by the 


recent English steamer, inclosed in a note from | - 


her husband, who is now in London superip- 
tending the issue of a new and complete edition 
of her poetical works. It will be seen that her 
last word in literature is a tender memorial of 
friendship for one of her true friends.—Eds, 
Independent. 


I. 


“ Now give us lands where the olives grow,” 
Cried the North to the South, 

“ Where the sun with a golden mouth can blow 

Blue bubbles of grapes down a vineyard-row ! ” 
Cried the North to the South. 


“ Now give us men from the sunless plain,” 
Cried the South to the North, 

“By need of work in the snow and the rain 

Made strong and brave by familiar pain !” 
Cried the South to the North. 


Il. 


“ Give lucider hills and intenser seas,” 
Said the North to the South, 
‘Since ever by symbols and bright degrees 
Art, childlike, climbs to the dear Lord’s knees,” 
Said the North to the South. 


“Give strenuous souls for belief and prayer,” 
Said the South to the North, 

« That stand in the dark on the lowest stair, 

While affirming of God, ‘ He is certainly there,’ ” 
Said the South to the North. 


III. 


“Yet oh, for the skies that are softer and 
higher !” 
Sighed the North to the South, 
‘* —For the flowers that blaze, and the trees that 
aspire, 
And the insects made of a song or a fire!” 
Sighed the North to the South. 


“ And oh, for a seer, to discern the same! ” 
Sighed the South to the North, 

‘For a poet’s tongue of baptismal flame, 

To call the tree and the flower by its name!” 
Sighed the South to the North. 


IV. 


The North sent therefore a man of men 
As 4 grace to the South,— 
And thus to Rome, came Ancéersen ; 
“Alas, but must you take him again ? ” 
Said the South to the North. 
Written at the end of May, 1861. 





THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH.—THE FRENCH PRINCES. 


THE FRENCH PRINCES. 
BY AN AMERICAN DEMOCRAT. 


I. 


We're disposed to make a row, 
As it seems to me, just now, 
About the Count de Paris and his brother, Duke 
de Chart-res ; 
But I cannot understand 
Their importance in the land, 
As they’re neither prestidigitators, heroes, saints, 
nor martyrs. 


II. 


So far as fighting goes, 
I certainly suppose 
That though they’re brave and cool enough we 
still could do without them, 
And that Yankee boys as well 
Can stand up to shot and shell, 
So why, pray let me ask, make such a mighty 
fuss about them ? 


III. 


They are two young men, you see, 
Very much like on or me, 

In the eye of God, no better and no worse, (I 

beg their pardon !) 

And like us, descended are 
From the ancient primal pair 

Who followed agriculture in the ancient primal 
garden. 


Iv. 


They are sensible and sound, 
So they took the Union ground, 

Like every decent foreigner byCotton unaffected; 
And that boys of sense and pride 
Shouid join the Rebel side, 

Would certainly be vastly more than could have 

been expected. 


v. 
* 


But the big-wigs ’tother side 
Keep their two eyes open wide, 
And nod and wink and hint that some signifi- 
cance is hidden, 
In the fact that Royalty 
Likes a military spree ; 
And it puzzles them as once the Boston mummy 
puzzled Gliddon. 


VI. 


“ The ORLEANS House,” say they, 
“ Hopes to rise again, one day, 
And wants the friendship of the States, to make its 
future palmy!” 
So the big-wigs make a fuss, 
While the truth is simply thus : 
That these young men are clever and will orna- 
ment our Army. 
— Vanity Fair. 
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free. Published at the office of Littell’s Living Age, by LirrELL, Son & Co. 





CHRISTIAN INQUIRER. 


THE CHRISTIAN INQUIRER is published weekly, in the city of New York, under 
the editorial charge of 


REV. A. A. LIVERMORE, 


assisted by the most eminent writers of the Unitarian denomination. It is designed to be 
fresh, fearless, and reverent, a 


FAMILY RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER 


of liberal thought and the most advanced Christian tone. 


FERMS: 
Delivered by carrier, $2 50; by mail, $2 00 per annum. 


Address’ CHRISTIAN INQUIRER, 
amie 111 Broadway, N. Y. 





“ The courteous and able organ of the Unitarian denomination in this city.”— New York Tribune. 

“ A model paper.’’ — Boston Journal. ~ 

“ One of the ablest religious newspapers published in America.’ — Yonkers Herald. 

“Tt is full of life, learning, and liberality.”,—Sunday-School Gazette. 

“ The ably conducted organ of our Unitarian fellow-Christians.’’—Montreal Herald. 

“ One of the ablest Unitarian journals in the country.”—New York Daily News. 

“ Those who, in these days of controversy and religious awakening, are in want of a good Unitarian 
paper, will find it especially in the Christian Inquirer, of New York.’ It is edited by Rev. A. A. Liver, 
more (who is well known as a scholar and theologian), and it is decidedly superior in interest and ability 
.. to any newspaper with which we are acquainted in the denomination.”"—Norfolk County Journal. 


“Your paper is doing its work for Liberal Christianity, and is full of life and power.”—Prof. N. 8. 
‘vlsom. 


“This paper — which, in our view, is the best religious journal in this country — is deserving of the 
widest encouragement on the part of all who profess to be Liberal Christians. Its hearty sympathy with 
‘all enterprises which have for their object the amelioration of the condition of mankind, of whatever 
clime or sect, and its earnest and hearty recognition of all that is good and just in other denominations, 
should commend it to those who believe in progress, both in religious and social matters. Its selections 
are of a very high order of excellence.”—Dedham Gazette. 


“ This able jjournal, published weekly by the Unitarian Association of the State of New York, well 
maintains its charactcr as a candid, liberal, and fearless religious newspaper. The independence and 
vigorous earnestness with which it discusses the religious questions of the times, make it a powerful 
auxiliary to those who are striving for the attainment of a vital piety. - Its selections are eminently judi- 
cious, and those who are so fortunate as to be numbered among its patrons, have presented to them, in its 
well-filled pages, the gems of thought uttered by the most eloquent and profound religious thinkers of 
the age. It is invaluable as a family visitor. We are glad to learn that its success indicates a just 
appreciation of its merits."-—Buston Transcript. : 

“Tne CuRIsTIAN Inquirer, the organ of the Unitarian Association of the State of New York, is a 
firm and able supporter of the Broad Church movement, scholarly and unsectarian in tone, and outspoken 
in its convictions of right. Many of its articles show more of the research and finish of the Review, than 
is usual in papers of its class. It is one of the very best religious papers with which we are acquainted.” 
— Christian Union. 


“ Your paper is the richest of our religious weeklies.”—Rev. Theodore Clapp, 
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IMPORTANT FACTS. 


Constant writing for six months is done | Improvements made in the Machinery for 
cheaper with Gold Pens than with Steel Pens; | Manufacturing Gold Pens, and secured to the 
therefore, it is economy to use Gold Pens. subscriber by Letters Patent, have enabled him 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of | t0 overcome the many imperfections hitherto un- 
continued use, while the Steel Pen is ever | ®Voidable in their production, and also to bring 
changing by corrosion and wear; therefore, per- | the cost within the reach of all. 
fect uniformity of writing is obtained only by He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying 
the use of the Gold ‘Pen. from 25 cents to $1, according to size, the aver- 
-age wear of every one of which will far outlast a 
gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the 
country. Wholesale and retail at the store, No. 
25 Marpen Lang, where all orders, inclosing 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elas- | cash or postage stamps, will receive prompt at- 
ticity, so that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to | tention, and a Pen or Pens corresponding in 
the hand of the writer; therefore, the nerves of value, and selected according to description, will 
the hand and arm are not injured, as is known to | immediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as 
be the case by the use of Steel Pens. directed. Address 


The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, | 
while the Steel Pen must be often condemned | 
and a new one selected; therefore, there is a | 
great saving of time in the use of the Gold Pen. 


A. MORTON, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 





We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the best and most extensive manufacturers of 
Gold Pens not only in America, but in the world. We use his Pens, and can assure our readers of their excel- 
lence. We know them to be the best made.— N. Y. Tribune. 

MortTon’s GOLD PENS. — We have been in the habit of using these Gold Pens for a long time, and have 
always found them the best instruments of the kind that have fallen in our way. — N. Y. Evening Post. 


GoLp Prens.— A good Pen is essential to a perfect chirography, and there is nothing to our mind comes 
under that designation better than a good Gold Pen; such an one, for instance, as is made by Mr. A. Morton. 
—Commercial Advertiser and N. Y. Spectator. 


It is now a well-established fact, that constant writing is done cheaper with Gold Pens than with those 
manufactured of any other material, and time as well as expense is saved in their use. Morton’s Gold Pens 
are the best we have ever used. They are elastic, well-finished, well-pointed, and very durable, and of good 
writing qualities. Being made by machinery, they are sold so low that they are preferable, in point of econo- 
my as well as convenience, to the Steel Pen.— N. Y. Christian Adv. and Jour. 


Six months’ writing will wear out more Steel Pens than a Gold One will cost, while the latter will last a 
good part of a lifetime.— The Independent. 


MorTon’s GOLD Pens. Using these pens in our office, we are able to say that they are superior to any pen 
we have ever used.— The Methodist, N. Y. 

We would recommend those of A. Morton’s as economical, and at the same time good and useful 
Gold Pens.— N. Y. Ooserver. 


We are using one of Morton’s Gold Pens, and can assure our readers that they are really excellent, and 
vastly superior and cheaper than the Quill or Steel Pen. We have had much experience tin the use of 
Gold Pens, and are prepared to say that we think Morton’s the best that we have ever tried. We are so well 
satisfied with them that we shall use no others at present. — Boston Recorder. 


Morton’s Gold Pens, owing to their great durability, are much cheaper, in the long run, than the lowest 
priced Steel Pens in Christendom. Are suitable for every possible style of handwriting.— Hvusehold Journal. 

The Gold Pen, if properly made, possesses all the flexibility and softness of the Quill.— N. Y. Examiner. 

Morton’s Gold Pens are worthy of special attention. We have never seen a lot of pens so universally ex- 
cellent. It would be running little risk to take any pen out of a hundred, so smooth and fine are the points, 
and so well bodied are they all. We do not hesitate to assure those who wish a good pen that they will find 
that article at Mr. Morton’s.— N. Y. American Baptist. 


A Gold Pen is at last produced in every respect a good substitute for the Quill. A. Morton has achieved 
this desirable result, and has, at the same time, reduced the price so low that Gold Pens are no longer an 
article of luxury, but of necessity.— Home Mission Record. 


Mr. A. Morton has been a bong Sime engaged in the business, and has brought the manufacture of this 
now indispensable article to the highest state of perfection. He has, in fact, reduced it to a science. By 
means of several inventions he is enabled to present a superior article to the public at a comparatively trifling 
cost above the mere value of the metal. The price at which Gold Pens are sold bids fair to drive Steel Pens 
oe go oe out of the market; and we have no doubt that as soon as their superiority is known they will be 
used almost exclusively. We can testify to the superior advantages of Mr. Morton’s Pens in these all-import- 
ant points, viz.: their durability, elasticity, anti-corrosive character, and pp good writing qualities; and 
cordially recommend them to our readers, who will find them to be all that is claimed for them.— Metropolitan 
Record, Organ of the Most Rev. Archbishep of New York. 


{We have been so much struck with the arguments and recommendations of persons who have had expe- 


rience of Mr. Morton’s Gold Pens, — and so weary of the — wearing out of stee) pens,— that we have made 
arrangements with Mr. Morton to fit us with a pen that shall always be realy for use.— Living Age.] 





